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AMBIGUOUS PROPHECY, 

uivocal response to the consulters of Seer or 
Sibyl, magic-head or devil, would seem to have 
been a popular theme for reflection in the later 
Middle Ages, and would appear to have gratified, 
by its childish ingenuity, the wonder of those who 
derive mental exhilaration from dwelling un- 
necessarily upon the vanity of human wishes or 
the frustration of human achievement. Doubtless 
the facetiousness of the thing seems stale and 
unprofitable to us, even as has become the anagram 
epidemic of a few generations ago; but there is 
evidence that it seemed far less so to our solemn 

medizeval ancestors. 
The story of Henry IV. dying in the Jerusalem 
Chamber at Westminster is a well-known example 
in English history. It may be less well known, 
however, that this is but a variant of at least 
two earlier stories, connected with the deaths 
respectively of a Pope and a Norman commander. 
It is related by Villani* that Robert Guiscard, 
after his conquests and desolations in Rome and 
Apulia, bad a vision signifying that he should 
die in Jerusalem, whither he was bound on a 
pilgrimage. Coming to Greece he was taken very 
il; but in virtue of his belief in the vision he 
nowise expected his end. Opposite the harbour 


wherein his vessel cast anchor lay an island 
where the conditions were considered more salu- 
brious. Thither he wae borne. As he worsened 
daily, he happened to :sk the sailors about him 
how the island was called. They told him that 
from of old it was named Jerusalem. Upon learn- 
ing this he knew that his hour was come, and, 
arranging his affairs, he quitted this life in the 
of God a.p. 1090.* 

Of Sylvester II. (Gerbertus), at the commence- 
ment of the same century, the various chroniclers 
loved to record that he posssessed or made for him- 
self a magic head, which at critical moments he 
was wont to consult. For instance, says William 
of Malmesbury, when Gerbert would say, “ Shall I 
become pontiff?” the statue would reply, “ Yes,” 
**Am I to die ere I sing mass at Jerusalem?” 
“No,” They relate that he was so much deceived 
by this ambiguity (?) that he thought nothing of 
repentance, for when would he think of going to 
Jerusalem to accelerate his own death? Nor, 
indeed, did he foresee that at Rome there is a 
church called Jerusalem, that is, “the Vision of 
Peace,” because whoever flees thither finds sanc- 
tuary, of whatsoever crime he may be guilty. 
We have heard that this was called an asylum 
in the very infancy of the city, because Romulus, 
to increase the number of his subjects, had 
appointed it to be a refuge for the guilty of every 
description. Now the pontiff sings mass there 
upon three Sundays, which are called “the Station 
at Jerusalem.” Wherefore upon one of those da 
Gerbert, preparing himself for mass, was sudden 
stricken with sickness. This so increased that he 
took to his bed. On consulting his statue he 
became convinced of his delusion, and consequent 
approaching demise, Calling his cardinals together, 
he bewailed his crimes of long standing. These, 
being awestruck, were unable to reply. Whereupon 
he began to rave, and, losing his reason through 
excess of pain, ordered himself to be mutilated and 
cast forth piecemeal, saying, ‘* Let him have service 
of my limbs who sought their homage hitherto : 
for my mind never gave consent to the infamous 
oath” (“namque animus meus nunquam illud 
adamavit sacramentum, immo sacrilegium ” 
Another and earlier chronicler says: ‘‘ He 
ordered himself to be cut in pieces, so that by 
punishment in this world he might escape eternal 
sufferings.” 

In the thirteenth century, according to Fr. Pipini 
(‘L. Maratori,’ S.R.1., ix. 660 B), Michael 

foretold that his august master, Frederick II., 
should die near “‘ the Iron Gates in a town named 
after Flora,” by which was signified the gate near 
Sto. Stefano at Florence. My friend, Mr. Wood 
Brown, in his valuable work just issued, ‘The Life 
and Legend of Michael Scot,’+ writes (p. 167) : 


* More usuall 


* Lib. iv, cap. xix., ‘‘Istor. Fior.” 


10865. 
+ D. Douglas, Edinburgh. 
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Frederick, accordingly, avoided coming to that city. 
Daring his last campaign, in 1250, however, 
fell sick at the town of Fiorentino or Firenzuola,* 
in Apulia, and lay in a chamber of the castle. His 
bed stood against a wall recently built to fill up 
the ancient gateway of the tower, while within the 
wall there still remained the iron staples on which 
the yate had been hung. Uneasy at the progress 
of his malady, and hearing something of these par- 
ticulars, the emperor fell into deep thought, and 
presently exclaimed, “ This is the place where I shall 
make an end asit was told me. The will of God 
be done: for here I shall die,” and soon afterwards 
he breathed his last. 

The other prediction which the chronicler attri- 
butes to Scot relates to the occasion of his own 
death, This he said would take place by the blow 
of a stone falling on his head. Being in church 
one day, with head at the 
mass, a stone, agreeing in particulars with the 

iction, was shaken from the tower and wounded 
t even to death. 

Villani (lib. vi. c. Ixxii.) also tells us of a 
similar prophecy relating to the end of the infamous 
Ezzelino da Romano (1260). According to astro- 
logical forecast he had learned he should die in 
a castle not far from Padua, called Basciano. He 
therefore avoided the place, When, however, 
being wounded and taken prisoner, he was carried 
to a certain stronghold, he asked the name of the 
pnp The response was, ‘‘ Casciano,” whereupon 

murmured, “ Casciano and Basciano are one and 
the same place,” and he considered himself doomed. 

The case of Cecoo d’Ascoli and his burning at 
Florence affords a further instance, and I have 
lately come upon another, belonging to the same 

riod, in the ‘ Diurnali del Duca di Monteleoni’ 
. 5): When King Robert (the Wise) would 
embark in 1333 on an expedition for the recovery 

of Sicily it is related that he consulted “one having 
a familiar spirit” as to whether he should succeed 
in retaking Sicilia. Now, in one of the first skir- 
mishes a poor woman was captured and brought 
before him. On hearing that her name was Sicilia 
the king suddenly struck his camp. Whatever 
value (certainly a very small one) may attach to 
this story, Robert’s numerous and costly expeditions 
for the same purpose proved just as vain, albeit he 
was himself a master in astrology. 

Although dignified, as, indeed, has been so 
much other mysterious frivolity, with the majestic 
nawe of prophecy, this was merely a species of 
vague quibbling, well — to tickle the super- 
stitious and arouse credulous speculation. It is, 
perhaps, represented nowadays by such rubbish as 
* Moore’s Almanac.’ Inquiry into the genesis and 


would result in conclusions not tending to increase 
confidence in the usual conditions of the thing 
called prophecy or in the veracity of the prophet. 
At any rate, there is no reason to think that less 
clipping and fitting, or less of post-mortem manu- 
facture of evidence, has been resorted to in these 
cases than in others far older and far more famous, 
In the Middle Ages it was a pursuit characteristic 
enough of a period which had craftily, however 
ignorantly, wrested an artistic poetical prediction 
of the singer of Eneas regarding Augustus and 
Rome, and perverted it into a solemn pagan 
prophecy of the birth of Jesus of Nazareth.* 

Sr. Crain Bappetey, 


KENTISH TOWN AND THE KING’S PRINTER. 

Amongst the names of more or less distinction 
that have failed to find admission to the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography’ is that of Jobn Bill, 
Printer to their Majesties King James I. and 
King Charles I. Bill was a man of some mark in 
his day. From a comparatively humble position 
he was enabled, by his industry and ability, to 
attain the highest rank in his calling, and to take 
a place amongst the gentry of Middlesex, while 
his son and successor not only made his mark in 
the political world, but became allied with one of 
the most distinguished families among the aris- 
tocracy of England. John, according to a pedigree 
with which I have been favoured by my friend 
and neighbour Mr. William Phillips, F.L.S., was 
baptized in the year 1576. He was the son of 
Walter Bill, of Spittle Street, Much Wenlock, co. 
Salop, and was one of a large family of brothers 
and sisters, The place of his education is not 
known, but although his name does not appear in 
the school registers, it may possibly have been 
Shrewsbury, as Thomas Chaloner, Head Master 
of the Free Grammar School, in a list of donors to 
the school library which was compiled by him in 
1619 and is preserved among the Corporation 
Records, noted that “ M* John Bill Cittizen and 
Stationer of London gave three books beinge in six 
severall volumes in folio, but all in queers un- 
bound, price fortie shillings.” These books may 
have been presented by Bill in recognition of the 
educational benefits he derived from the school. 
At fifteen years of age he came to London, and his 
name appears in the Registers of the Stationery 
Company as under :— 

**John Bill sonne of Walter Bill late of Wenlock in 
the countie of Salop, husbandman deceased, hath put 
himeelf apprentice to John Norton citizen and Stacioner 
of London for the terme of eight yeres from the feast of 
Sainct James the Apostle last paste (25 July, 1592]...... 
iis. vid.” —Arber's ‘ Stationers’ Registers,’ ii, 182. 


On 19 Jan., 1601, he was “sworne and admitted 


development of such ictions, it is to be feared, 


* Cf. Thom. Aquinas, ‘ De Regimine Princip.,’ i, 14; 


* Should not this be Castro Fiorentino, and not a 
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Dante, ‘ Inferno,’ ii, 19, 
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a freman of this Companie” on payment of 
“iijs. iiijd.” ii. 727), and his career of pro- 
sperity appears then to have . The date of 
his first registered publication was 6 May, 1604 
(id., iii, 260), and some years afterwards, in con- 
junction with Bonham Norton, he purchased the 
office of King’s Printer from the Barker family. 
On this transaction he afterwards complained that 
he had expended many thousand pounds (‘ Cal. 
State Papers,’ Dom. Series, 1619-23, p. 55). The 
_— were confirmed in the office of printing 
ibles, Books of Common Prayer, Statutes, and 
Proclamations, 11 July, 1627 (ib., 1627-8, p. 235). 
After Bill’s death some notes were written, which 
aré still preserved in the State Paper Office, on 
“the propriety of maintaining the office of King’® 
Printer and the particular service rendered therein by 
John Bill, especially in the printing of various works 
for the advancement of religion, and the honour of the 
nation: ¢.g., the Works of King James, Bradwardine de 
Causa Dei, works of Dr, Downame and Robert Abbot, 
the Bishop of Spalatro’s Works, History of the Council 
of Trent, books of a Secular Priest under the name of 


Widdrington, and the Bible and Service Books in Welsh.” 
1629-31, p. 272, 


In the year 1613 Bill was made Renter Warden of 
the Stationers’ Company, and he filled the office 
of Warden in 1623 and 1629. 

John Bill died on 3 May, 1630, and was buried 
at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, a church which was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London, and not 
rebuilt. His monumental inscription is printed 
in Strype’s ‘Stow,’ lib. iii. p. 181. His printing- 
office seems originally to have been situated in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard (‘Cal. State Papers” Dom. 
Series, 1611-18, p. 454), and was afterwards re- 
moved to Bl iars, on the site of the present 
Printing House Square. Bill was twice married. 
His first wife was Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Mountford, D.D., vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, and one of Dr. Donne’s executors, This 
lady was famous for her skill in music, and her 
piety is commemorated in two rare little volumes, 
‘A Mirror of Modestie’ and ‘ Peplum Modestix, 
the Vaile of Modestie’ (‘N. & Q.,’ 3S. x. 475; 
4" §. iii. 606). She died on 3 May, 1621, aged 
thirty-three, and was buried in St. Faith’s, under 
St. Paul's. Bill’s second wife was Jane, daughter 
of Henry Franklin, by Cecily his wife, who sur- 
vived him. In his will, which is dated 24 April, 
1630, after giving directions regarding his burial, 
and leaving 300]. for the expenses of his funeral, 
be gives 151. to the parish of Much Wenlock, 
where he was born, and other legacies to Bride- 
well, the Children of Christ’s Hospital, and the 
Stationers’ Company, with 101. for dinners to the 
first and last of these institutions. He also leaves 
certain legacies to his brother William Bill, with 
his wife and family, his nephew Francis (his brother 
Richard’s son), and to many other relatives and 
friends. He leaves his wife Jane Bill his house, 


purchased in conjunction with Bonham Norton, 
two chambers held by lease from Cuthbert Bur- 
bage, and an annuity of 300/, He left three sons, 
John, Charles, and Henry, and a daughter Anna 
(‘ Cal. State Papers,’ Dom. Series, 1629-31, p. 242). 

John Bill was the owner of extensive property 
in Kentish Town. Some of that property he ap- 
pears to have disposed of during his lifetime, as, 
according to the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ xxv. 312, Sir John Hayward left his 
granddaughter, Mary Rowe, lands and houses in 
Kentish Town which he had obtained from the 
printer John Bill, The property of Cane Wood, 
or, as it is now called, Caen Wood, was in his 
possession at the time of his death, and is men- 
tioned in his will. The history of this property, 
notwithstanding its proximity to London, is in- 
volved in great obscurity, and Lysons (‘ Environs 
of London,’ ed. 1811, ii. 617) is compelled to admit 
his inability to procure much information regarding 
it. No succeeding writer, so far as I know, has 
added anything to Lysons’s account, and some of 
the following details have not been recorded in 
any history of St. Pancras. Kentish Town, alias 
Canteloes, was from a very early period a prebendal 
manor of St. Paul’s ; but, apart from the corps of this 
prebend, the land was held by other proprietors. 
The earliest of whom I find a record was William 
Blemund, the lord of the manor of Blemundesbyri, 
or Bloomsbury, who was one of the largest owners 
of land in the suburbs of London. In a charter, 
dated at Westminster, 8 Feb., 11 Henry III. (1226), 
confirming various grants to the Priory of the 
Holy Trinity without Aldgate, the following bene- 
faction is mentioned :— 


“De dono Willielmi Blemund totum boscum cum 
Bruera et cum omnibus pertinenciis sicut undique fos- 
satis includitur in parochia Sancti Pancracii de Kentisse- 
tone, juxta parcum Domini London. Episcopi versus 
Austrum et Willielmum Uggel et bwredes suos et eorum 
* Monast, Anglicanum,’ ed. 1682, 
i. 

I do not know whether these lands remained in 
the same es of the monks of Holy Trinity until 
the Dissolution, as Lysons says that the monks of 
Waltham had an estate in the parish of Pancras, 
called Cane Lond, with woods, &c., valued at 131. 
per annum, 36 Hen. VIII. (‘ Rental of Monasteries,’ 
Harl. MSS., No. 701), and there may have been a 
transfer or exchange between the two houses ; nor 
is it recorded to whom the land was made over by 
the king when the property of the monastery was 
distributed ; but in the recently published report 
on the MSS. of J. Eliot Hodgkin, Esq., F.S.A., 
I note that in a long list of presentments, dated 
28 March 1556, one of the misdemeanants is John 
Slannyng, of Hampsteed, gentleman, for cuttin 
down twenty acres of wood in a wood “ caull 
Ca Wood” two years since, and for ‘“‘nowe 

ing horses and mares and other cattell as doth 
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appere to destroye the springes of the same wood,”* 
whence it may be inferred that Slannyng had some 
rights of property in the wood. The next owner 
of whom I find any account is John Bill, who died 
seised of its possession. He seems to have been 
succeeded in the ownership of Cane Wood, as well 
as in his share of the office of King’s Printer, by 
his son John, who would perhaps have done better 
if he had stuck to his trade, and not mixed himself 
up in the troublous politics of the time. He held 
the rank of major in the king’s army, and for 
taking too prominent a part in raising arms against 
the Parliament his estate was sequestrated, 16 Oct., 
1648, and after having been for some time im- 
prisoned in Peter House, Aldersgate Street, he 
was, by order of Committee of both Houses, 13 Nov., 
1648, removed to the Counter in Southwark (‘ Cal. 
State Papers,’ Dom. Series, 1648-9, pp. 121, 122, 
305). After the Restoration, Bill had a dispute, 
relative to the office of on a. with 
Christopher Barker, t-grandson of Robert 
ang whom it ad been granted by Queen 
Elizabeth. Before that period, however, he must 
have made his peace with the Republican Govern- 
ment, as in 1656 he was one of the feoffees of the 
revenue belonging to the parish church of St. Pan- 
cras (Wiswould’s ‘ Charitable Foundations of St. 
Pancras,’ 1863, p. 62). His name was included in 
the list of gentry of the county of Middlesex given 
in Blome’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1673. He died in 1680, 
and was buried on 4 Oct. at Hampstead. His wife 
was the Lady Diana Fane, daughter of Mildmay, 
second Earl of Westmorland, and widow of John 
Pelham, of Brokelsby, co. Lincoln, Esq. An only 
daughter, Diana, who was born about 1663, and 
was celebrated by Howell in his ‘ Poems on Several 
Choice and Various Subjects,’ died the widow of 
Capt. Francis D’Arcy Savage, 23 May, 1726, and 
lies buried against the north wall of Barnes Church- 
yard, Surrey (Park’s ‘Topography of Hampstead,’ 
ed. 1818, pp. 305-6). Besides this daughter, 
Major Bill had a son, Charles, who also succeeded 
to the King’s Printership, and though not, like his 
father, honoured with the production of a memor- 
able publication like the London Gazette, was a 
copious putter-forth of King’s Speeches and other 
State Papers. ‘‘Obarles Bill, of S* Pancras, 
Middx., bh’, about 19, with consent of his 
mother Dyana Bill, Widow,” is entered, under 
date 25 April, 1681, in the Marriage Allegations 
of the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, his intended bride being ‘‘M™ Elizabeth 
Hanson, of St. Andrew, Holborn, London, Spr, 
ab' 22” (Harleian Society’s Publications, 1890, 
a am not sure when the estate of Cane 

ood passed out of his hands, nor have I any 
further particulars of his family. Early in the 


* ‘Historical MSS. Commission,’ Fifteenth Report, 
Appendix, pt, ii, p. 260. 


eighteenth century the ae | belonged to 
illiam, fourth Lord Berkeley of Stratton, who, 


writing to the Earl of Strafford on 29 July, 1712, 
says: “ You cannot imagine how I enjoy myself 
at Cane Wood, after this hurry, and how quiet and 
pleasant it is” (‘ Wentworth Papers, p. 293). Not- 
withstanding the amenities of the place, Lord 
Berkeley was not unwilling to dispose of it, for 
writing to the same correspondent on 12 Aug, 
1712, he says :— 

“ Your Lordship will wonder to hear I have sold Cane 
Wood. A Lord Blantire of Scotland offer’d me 4,000 
pounds for it, which I thought worth hearkening to, 
considering the little time I stay out of town, and that 
a place of half that sum might serve me. I wish I ma 
get a house in your neighbourhood of Twitnam, for t 
was always fond of that part of the country. I am still 
at Cane Wood, but would be glad to remove since it is 
none of my own. It seems ‘tis the D. of Argyle hath 
bought it under another name, and I am desir’d to 
stay till the goods are valued, part of which he desires to 
buy.” —* Wentworth Papers,’ p. 298. 

Lysons quotes Macky’s ‘ Tour through England,’ 
about the year 1720, in which the writer says : ‘* The 
Duke of Argyle bad a fine seat at the Caen Wood, 
which now belongs to one Dale, an upholsterer, who 
bought it out of the bubbles,” meaning, as Lysons 
supposes, with the money which he had made 4 
speculation during that adventurous period. It 
subsequently became the property of the Earl of 
Bute, and is more than once mentioned in the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to her 
daughter, Lady Bute. Under date 20 Aug., 1749, 
she writes to Lady Oxford that “my daughter 
writes me word she has fitted up that house near 
Hampstead, which I once had the honour to see 
with your ladyship,” and congratulates her daughter 
ten days afterwards, saying, “I very well remem- 
ber Caen Wood House, and cannot wish you in 
more agreeable place.” She does not question 
Lord Bute’s good taste in the improvements round 
it, or her daughter’s in the choice of the furniture, 
In 1755, however, Lord Bute sold it to the Hon, 
Sir William Murray, Attorney-General, and after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice of England and Earl of 
Mansfield. The Chief Justice, if he did not com- 
pletely pull down the old house, caused it to be 
practically rebuilt under the direction of Robert 
Adam, the great architect. In 1780, as we lear 
from Horace Walpole, Caen Wood House narrowly 

the fate of Lord Mansfield’s town house 
in Bloomsbury Square. Five thousand rioters 
marched out to burn the house, but were forta- 
nately checked by a regiment which was sent in 
pursuit (Walpole’s ‘ Correspondence,’ ed. Cunning- 
ham, vii. 385, 386). This great historic property, 
associated with the names of the first printers of 
the Authorized Version and of the London Gazette, 
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bench, is still in the possession of Lord Mansfield’s 
venerable great-great-nephew, the present earl. 
Long may the park, with its noble cedars and 
ancestral beeches, be spared from the more ques- 
tionable dignity of becoming an “ eligible site.” 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Heyry Rocers: ‘Dictionary or Nationat 
Biocraruy.’— Will you allow me to correct 
several errors in the life of “ Henry Rogers, Edin- 
burgh reviewer and Christian apologist (1806-77) ” 
which appears in the forty-ninth volume of the 
‘Dictionary ’? 

1. It is there stated “ Rogers married twice.” In 
fact he married four times. His first two mar- 
riages are correctly recorded in the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
bat the third and fourth are omitted. Seven 
om after the death of his second wife, he married 

mma, daughter of Mr. John Watson, of Finsbury 
Square, London and she, like his second wife, died 
when giving birth to her first child. After again 
remaining a widower for upwards of ten years, in 
1857 he married Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Fletcher, of Manchester. His fourth wife 
survived him, and died in 1891, having endowed 
scholarships in memory of her husband at the Lan- 
cashire Independent College and the Owens 
College, Manchester. Henry Rogers’s successive 
marriages are accurately stated in Dr. Dale’s 
memoir, prefixed to the eighth edition of ‘The 
Saperhuman Origin of the Bible’ (1893), which is 
several times referred to as an authority by the 
writer in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 

2. Among the articles stated in the ‘ Diction- 
ary’ to be “understood to be his work” are 
incladed ‘Coal’ (Good Words, April, 1863), 
‘Coal and Petroleum’ (ibid., May, 1863), ‘ The 

of our Coalfields’ (ibid., April, 1864). 
None of these articles was written by Henry 
Rogers, all stated be so Dr. Dale’s 
memoir. ir author was Hen . rs, of 
the University of Glasgow. 

3. Henry Rogers’s remains were not, as stated 
in the ‘Dictionary, ‘interred in St. Luke's 
Church, Cheetham Hill, Manchester,” but in St. 
Lake’s Churchyard. 

The statement that Rogers held “the suicidal 
position that reason rests on faith” is an opinion 
Which, though the writer of the article is, of course, 
entitled to hold it, will not be accepted as correct 
", many, probably not by any careful readers of 

Joun 


Prenpercast - WitL1aMs.—The statements in 
the ‘Calendars of Gwynedd,’ compiled by Mr. 
Edward Breese, F.S.A., and published in 1873, 
we usually so accurate that I was recently sur- 
Prised to notice some mistakes on p. 62 of that 


work. It was not Terence Prendergast, of Marle, 
co, Carnarvon, who was sheriff of Carnarvon, 
1779-80, but his brother Jeffery, as correctly 
stated in vol. i. p. 346 of the ‘ Annals and Anti- 

uities of the Counties and County Families of 

ales,’ by Thomas Nicholas, published in 1875. 

On the marriage of Capt. Terence Prendergast 
with Anne, Lady Prendergast, widow of the Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas Prendergast, of Gort, second 
baronet, who was nominated Viscount Olonmell, 
but died s.p., 23 Sept., 1760, before the patent was 
completed, Terence Prendergast took the surname 
of Williams, in accordance with the provisions of 
an indenture, dated 27 Jan., 1761, a copy of which 
is in my possession. The will of this said Terence 
Prendergast- Williams is at Somerset House (Book, 
Hay, f. 224), and was proved by Jeffery Prender- 
gast, his brother. One of the bequests under the 
will is the following: ‘‘ The house at Marle with 
its furniture is for the use of my brother Jeffery.” 
I may also add that the testator desired to be 
buried in his vault at Llan Rhos, in the county of 
Carnarvon. The church registers at Rhos record 
the following burials : ‘‘ Lady Anne Prendergast- 
Williams, 21 Dec., 1770”; “ Terence Prendergast- 
Williams, 3 Oct., 1776.” 

The particulars added by the late Mr. Wynne, 
of Peniarth, in a foot-note to p. 62 of the ‘ Calen- 
dars of Gwynedd’ respecting the death of Anne, 
Lady Prendergast, are also incorrect. She died at 
Nantgwilym, in the parish of Bodfari, Flintshire. 
Her will, in which she is described as Dame Anne 
Prendergast, otherwise Williams, of Pantglas, co. 
Carnarvon, is in the district registry at St. Asaph, 
and was proved on 8 Feb., 1771, by William 
Roberta, be sole executor, to whom she left all 
her remaining property, the bulk of which, it is 
true, bad been alienated during har lifetime. 

William Roberts, the executor, was a lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy, and was buried in July, 1791, 
at St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, =—s 


Laycasnire Customs.—Mr. Henry Oakey, of 
Fulwood, Preston, communicated to me the follow- 
ing facts; and upon my requesting permission to 
print them in ‘N. & Q.’ he has very kindly allowed 
me to doso. Additional interest attaches to them 
from the fact that Mr. Oakey is an octogenarian, 
and personally remembers the customs of which he 
has told me. 

During the years 1829-30, Mr. Oakey went to 
school at Woodplumpton, Lancashire, and the 
following custom was then observed in the church- 
yard of that parish. When any of the parishioners 
had been fined for drunkenness, the sum imposed 
was always expended upon loaves of bread, which 
were, upon the conclusion of morning service on 
the following Sunday, distributed to the poor who 
had attended the church service, in the churchyard. 
The bread was merely taken into the church for 
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safety during the service, and was not taken up to 
the altar, but was in the of the sexton, J. 
Billington, and his brother, the parish clerk, who 
afterwards assisted him in its distribution. 

If any sales were to take place during the coming 
week, the auctioneer used to announce them by 
mounting a tombstone and reading out the time 
and place of the sale, 

It was then customary for the old women to 
curtsey on coming into the church, and the old 
men stroked their right hands over their brows 
and faces as they entered the church or passed 
before the altar. 

Mr. Oakey tells me that he can remember that 
funeral processions used to halt for rest in the 
neighbourhood of Preston at the remains of any 
wayside crosses which they might pass, and they 
would at these spots offer up BY ad, and he has 
been told that this use is still kept up in some 
. although he does not himself know it. 

@ believes that it was Roman Catholics only 
who thus stayed at the crosses; but upon this 

t he is not absolutely certain. He has recently 

m informed that at the present time Roman 
Catholic funerals sometimes stop for a few minutes 
before the gates of the English yrs’ Church in 
Preston, on their way to the cemetery, and judges 
this to be a survival of the custom. 

He remembers when it was customary in 
country charches in Lancashire, in the early part 
of the century, for the churchwardens to leave the 
church directly after the Litany to look after the 
loiterers in lanes and public-houses, and to compel 
them to go into church. Mr. Oakey well knows, 
too, that at times these guardians of other people's 
morals were not at all averse to refreshing them- 
selves after their labours in this direction by some- 
thing more potent than water at the very public- 
houses they had cleared, ere they again returned 
to the church. 

It was also customary at Walton-le-Dale Church 
for the churchwardens to perambulate the aisles 
at afternoon service, with white wands in their 
hands, to awaken sleepers. The schoolmaster 
used to look after the scholars, and bo inattentive 
lad used to get rapped over the head (or nutted, 
as it was called), and not too gently, for the noise 
of the blow was heard throughout the church. 

Fiorence Peacock. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Horace anp Eprrors: Lorp 
pe Ferrers.—lIn a letter to the Rev. Wm. Cole, 
dated 3 Jan., 1779 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vii. 
p. 159), Horace Walpole writes as follows :— 

**Lord de Ferrers, who deserves his ancient 
is going to repair the castle at Tamwortb, and has 
me that he will consult me.” 


Wri in his note, identifies this Lord de 


“He had succeeded to the title by the death of 
his brother Washington, Vice-Admiral of the Blue, who 
acco a ° own. to see it 
finished.” 


This identification is entirely incorrect. The 
—_ in question is not Robert, Earl F 

t George Townshend, Baron de Ferrers of 
Chartley, eldest son of the first Marquis Towns 
hend, whom he succeeded as marquis in 1807, 
having previously (in 1784) been created Earl of 
Leicester. George Townshend came into the 
barony of De Ferrers in 1770, on the death of 
his mother, Charlotte Compton, daughter of the 
fifth Earl of Northampton, who was ess de 
Ferrers of Chartley in her own right. She in- 
herited the title from her mother, Elizabeth Shir- 
ley, who succeeded to it on the death without issue 
of her brother Robert (died 1714), the eldest son 
of Robert Shirley and Anne Ferrers. This Robert 
Shirley was eldest son of Sir Robert Shirley, 
Baron de Ferrers of Chartley (1678), subsequen 
(in 1711) created Viscount Tamworth and first 
Earl Ferrers (died 1717), whom he predeceased 
(1699), the earldom going to his ra brother 
(the second son) Washington, and the barony of 
Ferrers of Ohartley going to his daughter Eli 
beth (granddaughter of the first earl). 
sixth Ferrers to whom 

ight refers, was third son wrence Shirley, 
the teath son of the first Earl Ferrers, havi 
succeeded his two elder brothers Lawrence 
Washington, respectively fourth and fifth earls, 
the former of whom was the Earl Ferrers hanged 
for the murder of his steward in 1760. 

Tamworth Castle was only in possession of the 
Shirleys for one generation (1668-1716), th 
the marriage of Robert Shirley, eldest son of 
first Earl Ferrers, with Anne Ferrers, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Humphry Ferrers, of Tamworth 
Castle. Stanton-Harold, mentioned by Wright, 
was the principal seat of the Shirleys, Earls Ferrers. 


Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Canon Daiver on Usury.—Canon Drivers 
note to Deut. xxiii. 19, in his commentary on the 
fifth book of the Hexateuch (as critics say), con- 
tains a description of usury the accuracy of which 
may be questioned. He translates thus: “Thou 
shalt not make thy brother give interest” 


(12); and then he explains that 7/2 (biting) is, 
“no doubt, properly something bitten off the sum 
lent, in modern parlance, interest” (italics are the 
commentator’s). A corroborative quotation from 
Prof. Robertson Smith’s ‘Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church’ is given in a foot-note ; but this 
does not enable one to understand how an addition 
to sum is something taken from it, With dae 
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bitten off is taken from the borrower's profit. 
Qanon Driver sees in the on which he 
comments a prohibition, not of interest on 
advances of money needed for development of 
industry, but of demands for additions to loans 
that have been made under circumstances con- 
stitating a claim to kindliness and sympathy. In 
the event of such a demand the Hebrew term used 
here would be applicable, if we may regard the 
term as signifying a deduction from that which the 
loan had enabled the borrower to procure for his 


own use. F. Jarratt. 
Goodleigh Rectory, Barnstaple. 


Da. Nanszyv.—Should this noble-hearted Arctic 
explorer be made a D.O.L. of Oxford, or LL.D. of 
Cambridge, I would suggest that no better or more 
eperopeiete motto for him could be found than the 

of Virgil, written of Deedalus, in the sixth book 
of the ‘ Zineid ’:— 
Tnsuetum per iter gelidas enavit ad Arctos. 
E. Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addressesto their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Haxe.”—In Browning’s poem entitled ‘Christ- 

mwas Eve,’ st. xiv., occurs the passage :— 

And giving his head of hair—a hake 

Of undressed tow, for colour and quantity— 

One rapid and impatient shake. 
I should be glad to know if an is known of 
this word hake. In the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’ 
the passage is quoted, and the sense assigned “ as 
much flax or hemp as is hackled at once.” But 
no such meaning of the word is known to us, nor 
have we been able to find any one who recognizes 
it, Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may have 
better luck. Or must we suppose that it is merely 
& “ ghost-word,” which presented itself to Brown- 
ing’s imagination as something he had at some 
time seen or heard, and was welcomed asa rhyme 
to f J. A. H. Murray. 


“Bosker.” —This occurs as an English word in 

8 Latin poem of the thirteenth century, entitled 
Norfolchise Impugnatio,’ which is 
printed in T. Wright’s ‘Early Mysteries’ (1838), 
Pp. 99-106, and is to be met with Englished in the 
Norfolk Antiquarian Miscellany, ii. 373-82. 
From this poem it seems that “ busket” was a 
favourite beverage of Norfolk farmers after market, 
although it could not have been a very exhilarating 
The poet tells us that it was compound of 

water with wine dregs without any malt, This 
pesage in the ‘ Impugnatio’ appears to be at pre- 


sent our sole authority for this Norfolk word. I 
should be glad to hear of any other instance of the 
A. L. Maruew. 


Porvtar Names or Drucs.—Oan any corre- 
spondent refer me to a book or list containi 
popular names of drugs and other medicines 
at a druggist’s or a chemist’s ? KE. 


Journat or Davirs.’—I am 
anxious to verify my descent from Dean Rowland 
Davies, of Cork, whose ‘ Journal’ (1689) was pub- 
lished by the Camden Society in 1856. I have 
failed to ascertain who is in possession of the MS, 
of this ‘Journal,’ and of other papers mentioned 
therein, although I know that there are several 
different branches of the family still surviving. 
Can any one tell me where the MS. may be seen? 

Daviss. 


Tae Frresrace Famity Breve, 
J. Hayes, 1673, 4to.—This Bible was sold by 
auction by Messrs, Puttick & Simpson on 26 June, 
1873, as lot 995, to Messrs. Sotheran (of Picca- 
dilly), which firm sold it very shortly afterwards 
to some one whose name and address they did not 
take note of. Thus Iam unable to trace it further. I 
am most anxious to know its t whereabouts. 
Will any one kindly help me C. Masoy, 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 


Lizvt.-Cot. Francis Staunton (1779- 
1825) distinguished himself at Korigaum, in India, 
1 Jan., 1818. Any particulars as to his family, 
place of birth, or descendants would be — 


15, Waterloo Place. . 


Carrick.—Was this name brought over with 
Robest de Brueys from Normandy ; or was Carrick 
in Renfrew (Scotland) of local origin; and was 
Carrickfergus, on the opposite coast of Ireland, in 
any way connected with the above? T. W. OC. 


“Ace or Hearts” Game.—In vol. i. of the 
new ‘ Encyclopedia of the Laws of England’ a 
game called “ Ace of Hearts” is mentioned, under 
that heading, as being an unlawful game, forbidden 
by sec. 2 of 12 Geo. II. cap. 28. I should be 

lad of information as to how this game (of cards, 
was played. F. C. 


Epuunp Water, THE Port, of Hall Barn 
Beaconsfield, married, secondly, Mary of the Bresse 
or Breaux ; she died 1677. According to some 
authorities she belonged to an Oxfordshire family 
of the name of Bracey, who resided at Thame. 
The tradition in the Waller family is that she was 
a Creole, and that Waller married her in Jamaica, 
where he was exiled circa 1644. This seems to be 
supported, her eldest son Benjamin having settled 
in the West Indies, I should be grateful for any 
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information that would enable me to trace the 
lady’s family and genealogy. 


Racuet ve Satis. 
Dawley Court, Uxbridge, 


Tue or Perrine Lirs.—The fourth 
act of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Cynthia’s Revels’ opens with 
a dialogue of ladies who are waiting for a draught 
of the water from the Fountain of Self-love :— 

“ Philantia. The very mention of it [i.¢. the — 
sets my lips in a worse beat than if he had spri 
them with mercury. Reach me the glass, sirrah...... 

* Moria, They do not peel, sweet Charge, do they? 

“ Phi. Yes, a little, Guardian, 

“ Moria. O, 'tis an eminent good sign. Ever when 
my lips do so, I am sure to have some delicious good 
drink or other approaching.” 

Is there any confirmation to be found of this 
superstition ? Percy Sumpson. 


78TH HicHLANDErs.—I should be much obliged 
for information on the following subjects. I may 
premise by saying that the secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland was good enough to interest 
himself therein, without success. What was the 
plaid of the original 78th (Frazer) Highlanders of 
1757, and the original 71st (Frazer) Highlanders 
of 17753 The presumption is it was that of the 
clan, at least in the first of the two; bat we want 
to be certain. What was the plaid of Mont- 
gomerie’s 77th Highlanders, 1757? The name of 
the regiment does not suggest a plaid. The colonel 
was afterwards Earl of Eglintoun. What was the 
plaid of the 84th Royal Highland Emigrants 
(1775), formed largely of discharged 42nd, 78th, 
77th Highlanders, Let us bear in mind that the 
composed plaid of the first named of these corps was 
probably in store, and it might have been used. 
Ancestors and relatives served in the 77th, 78th, 
and 84th as officers, but we have no family tradi- 
tion of the plaids, except that that of the last- 
named corps was dark green. The generally 
accessible works on Highland regiments are silent. 


Davin Ross McCorp, Q.0. 
Montreal, Canada. 


“Mayvus ‘Arcana Fairfaxiana 
Manuscripta,’ p. 118, I find :— 

“To make Manus Christi—Take half a pound of 
refined Sugar and some Rose Water, and boy! it till it 
come to Sugar againe; then stirre it a little about anil 
= in y* Leaf-gold: then cast it according to Art into 

ttle round gobletts and soe keep them.” 

Were any special virtues ascribed to this con- 
fection that it received so high a name? Was 
there ever an edition of the ‘Arcana’ in ordinary 
type? The above is from a copy of the issue in 
facsimile. Sr. Swirniy. 


Sir Margew any 
of your readers give me any information of Sir 


Mathew and his brothers Robert and the Rev. 
Utrick Featherstonhaugh, 


where they were born 


and buried, and of the descendants of the same? 
I should yet ee ee for a pedigree of the 
family from the death of Sir Henry, who died 1746, 


21, Bottomley Street, Middlesbro. 


Coucugster M.P.s.—I shall be greatly obliged 
if any of your readers can give me information as 
to Edward Carey, elected M.P. for Colchester in 
1690, died in 1692, his place being taken by Isaac 
Rebow. I am also wanting particulars as to 
William Gore, M.P. 1710-15, to enable me to 
complete some notices of our borough members 
from 1547 to the present time. 


Gero, Rickworp, 
Public Library, Colchester, 


Baron Perryn.—I am anxious to get a list of the 
children of Sir Richard Perryn, one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer. The ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ simply refers to them collectively, bat I 
want a complete list of names, and if possible their 
births and deaths. The ‘ Alumni Westmonasteri- 
enses’ gives all the desired particulars of one of 
the sons, Richard, who was incumbent of Standish. 
Three of the sons were in the army at about the 
same time, and according to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine two died in 1796, one as lieutenant-colonel, 
and the other as brigadier-general ; and an 
a major, died at Ulverstone, Lancs, in 1805, 
am anxious to differentiate these three, and to 
know when they received their respective appoint- 
ments. Of the daughters, one married Joba 
Edward Maddocke, Esq., of Vron Iw, and the 
other Capt. Alexander Hathfield, of the 15th 
Regiment of Dragoons. Who is the present 
representative of the family? The name is not in 
any of Burke’s works. W. Roserts. 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


“Rentat” or tHe Cottece or Wyre, Kent, 
—Will you be so good as to give me the kind 
assistance of your columns in endeavouring to find 
out the whereabouts of an original “ rental ” of the 
college of Wye, in Kent? The original, which is 
in Latin and dated October, 1544, was formerly in 
the possession of the Rev. Samuel Pegge, some- 
time vicar of Godmersham. There is a copy o& 
translation of it with the Hasted Manuscripts i 
the British Museum ; and a translation is printed 
in Morris’s ‘ History of Wye,’ published in 1842 

Frank SELBY. 

Tae Fiast Tweyty British Steamers.—Osa 
any of your readers help me in the compilation of 
4 Tiat of the first twenty British steamboats? I 
know there were two boats by Symington ; then 
the Comet, Elizabeth, Clyde, Margery, Glasgow, 
Prince of Orange (all Clyde boats); a Norwich 
boat made at Leeds in 1813, one at Manchester, 
and another at Bristol, also in 1813 ; in 1814 one o@ 
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Lake and the Morning Star ; in 1815 there were the 
Argyll, Oscar, and Dambarton Castle. I have 
singled these out as among the thirty or forty 
steamboats that ran in 1815 ; but I should like, if 
possible, to get a list in strict order of date. It 
used to be said that only ten British steamers 
existed in 1815, but records remain of over thirty, 
and I think there may have been as many as forty, 
When was the first steamer built on the Tyne ? 


8S. 
63, Frederick Road, Aston. 


anp Source Wanrep.—Can anybody 
tell me where and when the following lines first 
appeared, and by whom they were composed 7— 

Lucas, Evangelii et medicine munera pandens, 
Artibus bine, illine religione valet : 
Utilis ille labor per quem vixere tot xgri ; 
Utilior per quem tot didicere mori, 
For want of a better rendition, I venture to submit 
the following ion, or paraphrase, of the 
original :— 


Luke, dealing medical and gospel gifts, 
Wields the twin powers of science and of faith : 
Precious the gift which shows us how to live; 
More precious that which shows us how to die, 
Patrick Maxwett, 
Bath. 


Joun Tror.”— What is the origin of the term 
“John Trot” as used in the following expressions ? 


“You will pardon me if I give you my John Trott 
— upon this affair."—Letter of Charles Montagu, 


“This (bis friendship with the Queen of Spain] would 
make my way at Madrid sooner than Jobn Trot from 
otra be able to do it,”"—Lord Tyrawley to Henry 

“'A series of English coins, with downright Jobn 
Trot guineas, half-guineas, shillings, sixpences, and every 
kind of oe money.” — Horace Walpole to Sir H. 

The meaning of the expression is tolerably clear. 
It will be seen that the above examples all occur 
in correspondence of the last century. 

Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, 

“Jobn Trot” is a signature appended by Bolingbroke, 
to some letters in the the 
foreign policy of the Government. Is there not also an 
epigram beginning something like 

John Trot was invited by two worthy peers 
To tell them the reason that asses had ears !] 


Grorce Lipscoms, Author of ‘A Journey 
into Cornwall, through the Counties of Southamp- 
ton, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and Devon,’ War- 
wick, 8vo., 1799.—Who was he? Portchester is 
the place from which he began his tour. The 
name is well known in Hampshire. Robert Lips- 
tomb, in 1711, left a charity of 10s, to the 
poor of Preston Candover, in the same county, 
still known as Lipscomb’s gift ; and many others of 
the same name are noted in parish documents. In 


the trial of Capt. Burley, at Winchester, 1648, 
for plotting the king’s rescue from Carisbrooke 
Castle, Mercurius Rusticus remarks on one of the 
jury, Arthur Lipscomb, of the neighbouring parish 
of Bradley, in one word “ Ooxcomb.” In the same 
year, on a trial of Capt. Rolph for planning the 
king’s death at Carisbrooke, Arthur Lipscomb, of 
Alresford, gent., is stated to have been on the jury, 
together with John Yeardley, of Preston Candover, 
gent. Desired particulars of the family of Lips- 
comb and also of Yeardley, Vicar, 


Beylics, 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER IN LATIN, 
S. xi. 101.) 

At the end of his excellent bibliography of this 
subject, at the above reference, Dr. Simpson asked 
for additions. I can give one, and that a most 
remarkable one, a veritable curiosity of literature, 
and a great rarity. It is the Book of Common 
Prayer in Latin, privately and secretly printed 
during the power of the Commonwealth and the 
reign of the Directory, and turned into elaborate 
Latin verse of various metres. The author goes 
through the whole Morning and Evening Prayer, 
Absolution, Litany, Oreeds, Commandments, 
Collects—right down to the services for Baptism, 
Matrimony, and Burial. The familiar words used 
in our churches every Sunday appear in the strange 
garb of alcaics, sapphics, phaleucians, asclepiads, 
glyconics, iambics, hexameters, elegiacs, and here 
and there some adonics to add to the variety, I 
do not remember any similar tour de force either 
in Latin or any other well-known tongue. Of 
course the New Testament, the ‘Imitatio Christi,’ 
*Telemachus,’ and many other famous books have 
been translated into Latin verse again and again, 
but it has nearly always been one kind of verse 
throughout, either the hexameter or elegiac metre, 
and the subject matter was never so strangely 
varied as is the case with our Book of Common 
Prayer. There would be considerable difficulty in 
finding a book that could claim a proxime accessit, 
but in my library I have two which I think 
deserve “honourable mention,” viz. (1) the whole 
‘ Theologia Scholastica’ of Duns Scotus (an immense 
work) turned into rhyming Latin monkish verse, 
in the style of Walter Mapes—this consists of 18,900 
lines ; and (2) our friend ‘Don Quixote’ versified 
in the Spenserian stanza—here are 24,768 lines in 
a certainly difficult metre. The title of the book 
which I have been referring to is ‘‘ Liturgica 
Sacra: Curra Thesbitico, i.e., Zeli inculpabilis 
vehiculo deportata et vid devotionis Regia deducta 
a Rand. Gilpin, Sacerd. vel, opsonia spiritualia 
omnibus veré Christianis, etiam pueris degustanda. 
Anno, Dom. 1657” (s. 1.). Who would ever guess 
from this title that the work was our Commog 
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Prayer Book in various Latin metres? If we look 
out “ Randolph Gilpin” in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
we shall find all that is known of him personally, 
and the following meagre allusion to his one pub- 
lished book: ‘‘ During the Commonwealth he 
occupied himself in the composition of a little 
work which he dedicated to Eton School.” Then 
follows the title, but not a word as to the remark- 
able character of the book ; perhaps the writer had 
never seen it ; that might well be the case, for my 
copy has this inscription in an old hand—wnec ubivis 
obvius—pointing, of course, to the rarity. A few 
samples may therefore be acceptable. The third 
Collect at Evening Prayer “ Lighten our darkness,” 
&c., is thus rendered in iambic dimeters :— 
Nos te rogamus supplices 
Solita tua clementia 
Depelle noctem mentibus 
Per Lucis influxum tus ; 
Et sospita de casibus 
Qui forte nobis imminent 
A nocte qu nunc volvitur, 
The Doxology he renders in adonics, and then, as a 
variation, in glyconics :— 
Sacerdos. Gloria patri, 
De patre nato, 
Spirituique. 
Resp, fuit esto ; 
t quoque nunc 
Este gevum. 
Sac, Patri gloria sit Deo, 
Diving soboli decus ; 
Sacro spirituique honor. 
Illis ut fait, est, erit 
Prima ab origine 
Ante et secula condita, 
Mox per secula postera, 
Nunc per secla fluentia, 
Esto secla per omnia. 
Gilpin turns the Collects into alcaics, sapphics, and 
iambic dimeters, the last being his favourite metre, 
and many portions of the Communion Service, 
Confirmation, and the Catechism are very happily 
rendered ; but I think his greatest success is with 
the Baptismal Service, or ‘‘Sanctam Lavacrum,” 
as the heading is. I do not believe it at all likely 
that the whole office for the Public Baptism of 
Infants has ever elsewhere been turned into verse 
in any language, or ever will be; it is a subject 
that does not lend itself to such treatment. How- 
ever, as all clergymen and most Churchmen are 
well acquainted with the post-baptismal formula, 
“We receive this child into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock,” &c., I will, as a last specimen, give 
Randolph Gilpin’s version :— 
Istum tenellum post latices sacros 
Sanctis catervis annumeramus, huic 
crucis, professioni 
Addimus ut specimen verendum : 
Ut Christianz Com patientiz 
Post hac, pusillo tessera sit, fidem 
Ne deserat pudore victus 


Adversus orbem vimque Satanicam 
Carnem dolosam, sub cruce militet, 
Et serviat Christo Magistro, 
Ultima dum veniant ferenda, 
Ne Quip 
East Hyde. 


I have a copy of Durel’s edition, 1670, with 
which is an appendix containing some Psalms in 
Latin metre. The title- is as follows: “ Psalmi 
Aliquot-Davidici. In Metrum Latinum Traducti, 
Cum Adjectione Decem Psalmorum ad notas suas 
Musicas (ut in Anglicana versione) Compositorum. 
In usum Academie. Oum Oonciones habeantur 
ad Olerum. Oxoniw. Excudebat W. H. et 
venales prostant apud Ric. Davis. 1670.” The 
Psalms are numbered, Psalmus Primus, xiii., xlii, 
xliii., Ixvii., lxx., xciii. ¢., cxii., cxiii., cxiv., xvii, 
exix., cxxii., cxxiii., cxxviii, cxxxi., cxxziii,, 
exxxvii., cxlviii., Psalmus Ultimus, and a “ Lamen- 
tatio,” ‘‘In te confido Domine.” There are 
melodies set to ten of the above, and cross refer- 
ences for their use to the other numbers. Who 
was W. H.? 8S. P. E. 8. 


Suarp’s ‘ Bisnoprick : THE 
Brae (8 §, xi, 87).—The ‘ Bishoprick Garland’ 
is not a very common book, as only one hundred 
and fifty copies were printed, and most of them 
were given away by Sir Cuthbert Sharp as ts, 
In these circumstances, perhaps the Editor may 
find room for the account of the Pelton Brag 
(p. 41) 

“So many, and in such various shapes, has the brag 
appeared, that it became necessary to procure the best 
local information on the subject, and an old woman 
[M.A.] of respectable appearance, of about ninety years 
of age, living near the spot, was universally referred to 
as knowing ‘most’ about it; and her deposition is there- 
fore given verbatim. 

“ She said, I never saw the ‘brag’ very distinctly, but 
I frequently heard it. 

“Tt sometimes appeared like a calf with a white hand- 
kerchief about its neck, and a bushy tail. 

“Tt came also like a galloway, but more often like s 
coach-horse, and went trotting along the ‘lonin, afore 
folke, settin up a great nicker and a whinney every now 
and then’; and it came frequently like a ‘ dickass, and 
it always stopped at the pond at the four ‘lonin ends, 
and nickered and whinnied.’ 

** My brother once saw it like four men holding up & 
white sheet, I was then sure that some near relation 
was going to die; which was true. My husband once 
saw it in the image of a naked man without a head. 

“‘I knew a man of the name of Bewick that was #0 
frightened, that he banged himeelf ‘for fear on't. 
Whenever the midwife was sent for, it always came up 
with her in the shape of a galloway. 

“ Dr. Harrison wouldn't believe in it; but he met it 
one night as he was going home, and it ‘ maist’ killed 
him, but he never would tell what happened, and didn’t 
like to talk about it, and whenever the brag was men- 
tioned, he eat ‘ trimilin and shakin’ by the fireside. 

“ My uncle had a white suit of clothes, and the first 
time he ever put them on he met the brag, and he never 
had them on afterwards but he met with some misfor 
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tune; and once when he met the brag and had his 
white suit on (being a bold man), and having been at a 
christening, he was determined to get on the brag’s back ; 
but when he com to the four ‘lonin ends,’ the brag 
‘joggled him so sore,’ that he could hardly keep his 
seat, and at last it threw him off into the middle of the 
d, and then ran away, setting up a great nicker and 

b, just ‘ for all the world like a christian,’ 
“But this I know to be true of my own knowledge, 
that when my father was dying, the brag was heard 
coming up the lonin like a coach and six, and it stood 
before the house, and the room ‘shaked,’ and it gave a 
terrible yell when my father died, and then it went 
clatterin and gallopin down the lonin, as if ‘ yeben and 
yerth was coming together.’” 
My copy of the ‘Garland’ was given by Sir 
0. Sharp to Mr. Moore, “ with many thanks for 
the constant use of his valuable local collections 


and general assistance,” and it contains a privately | N. L 
” 


printed leaf with Lines to S.. ©....... S...., 

ern correspondent of ‘ N. .’ obliging! 
identify Mr. Moore and G. T. ? 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Sreet Pens (8 S. x. 47, 191).—Can you in- 
form me of the earliest mention of a metal pen? 
From the poem in the ‘ Coucher Book of Furness 
Abbey,’ written in 1412 by Richard Esk (‘ Annales 
Farnesienses’ and Chetham Society publications, 
vols, ix., xi., xiv., New Series), I extract the 
following remarkable lines :— 

oo John Stell digitis monachus scripsit sine penna 

jusquam volucris : careat sine fine Gehenna, 

Istorum capita dant, Arbor, Genteque, Tumba, 

Quo scripsit calamum per paradigma suum. 

Which may be roughly translated as follows :— 

“Which the monk John Stell wrote with his fingers 
without a quill of any kind......The heads of these 
words Arbor, Genteque, Tumba, give the pen with which 
he wrote by a model [plan] of his own.” 

To me the above is a remarkable statement, and 
I should like your opinion on it. Farther, can 

inform me at what date Furness was included 
the county of Lancaster? In the ‘ Domesday 
Book’ it is stated to be in Yorkshire, 
THomas ALDRED, 
Free Public Library, Barrow-in-Furness, 


Georce Mortanp, Senior S. xi. 8, 74, 
147, 238).—The “ laundress ” pictures after Henry, 
not George Morland, are not now paired in the 
same way as first published. 

The females hanging out clothes from a window 
and soaping linen were published in mezzotint by 
Sayer & Bennett in 1774, in two sizes. Caring- 
ton Bowles did the lady ironing by itself, which 
now pairs with the figure soaping. 

Henry Morland painted several similar subjects, 
in which he introduced the portraits of Miss 
Morland and Miss Dawe ; there were ‘The Letter 


If Krtxierew will send me his address, I will 
forward him photographs of a pair of oil paintings 
T had, though now I — have the lady ironing. 
The lady soaping linen disappeared in the same 
way as Gainsboroagh’s * Duchess of Devonshire,’ 
while on loan. She had a pink dress flowered, and 
was in a handsome old Florentine frame, If any 
one has seen such a picture, I shall be greatly 
obliged by a communication. The frame had 
jessamine flowers carved on the corners and centres, 
I had both photographed before the one disap- 
peared. Hitpa Gamuin. 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


Sovror or Quoration (8 S. xi. 228).—The 
picture in the Liverpool Gallery referred to by Mn. 
. L. H. Mitxarp is by J. M. Jopling, and was 
purchased by the Corporation from the first 
Autumn Exhibition in 1871. The first line of 
the title-quotation is “Sweet eyes of starry tender- 
ness.” The author’s name is not given in the cata- 
logue. E. 


Surely this is the artist’s version of Tennyson’s 
‘* The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes” (Helen, 
in ‘A Dream of Fair Women’). 

Arraur Maratt. 


Georce Baxter (8 x. 133).—This artist 
was celebrated fora novel method of printing in 
oil colours, which he invented and patented. His 
process, though involved in considerable obscurity, 
was in effect a species of chiaroscuro work, with 
this difference, that the first block, or plate, was 
fully engraved, the subsequent plates, or blocks, 
being used for the sole purpose of introducing the 
various colours necessary to ‘build up” the 
picture on which he was engaged. 

Dayiet Hipwett. 


“ (8 S, x. 495; xi. 154).—Good 
Dr. Brewer gave countenance to a long discarded 
explanation confounding Bagimund’s Roll with 
Ragman Roll. Baiamund de Vicci came from 
Rome to collect the tenth of ecclesiastical benefices 
in Scotland for the relief of the Holy Land in 1275 
(©. Innes, ‘ Lectures,’ p. 190). But his famous 
valuation has no claim to rank as the occasion of 
the title Ragman Roll, best known from its having 
been applied to the Scottish homages taken by 
Edward I. in 1296. That title, if we may trust 
the evidence of the ‘Chronicle of Lanercost’ 
(p. 261), written in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, was bestowed by the Scots. It was 
applied to what is called an instrument or charter 
oftahabetis and homage falling to be done to the 
kings of England, to which were appended the seals 
of all the magnates of Scotland, which (charter) 
they granted to Edward I., and which, on account 
of the many seals appended to it, was called Rag- 
man by the Scotse—“et a Scottis propter multa 


Woman,’ ‘ The Oyster Woman.’ 


sigilla dependentia Ragman vocabatur.’’ Thomas 
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Thomson, in many respects the master antiquary 
of Scotland during the — century, had a joke 
over the rolls (for,as Mr. Hooper’s quotations 
show, the plural is the correct form), when in editing 
them he said that some of the seals had been, not 
inappropriately, secured by hempen cords. (‘Rag- 
man Rolls,’ Bannatyne Club, p. xiv ; Palgrave’s 
‘Documents and Records,’ pp. exxi-ii; Bain’s 
* Calendar,’ ii. pp. xxiv—vi.) e Ragimond story 
was exploded so long ago as the beginning of the 
century, when Ir. Jamieson duvtell an admirable 
article in bis ‘ Dictionary’ to “ Ragman’s Row.” 
Gro, NEILson, 

Woopew Pircuers (8 xi, 189).—From the 
description given, these would appear to be what 
are known in Scotland as water-stoups. About 
two feet high, and double the top width downwards, 
they have a bar across the mouth for lifting them 
by. They are usually painted green on the outside, 
but the peasant with an artistic sense is not always 
satisfied with the article as it comes from the work- 
shop, and does not hesitate to satisfy his own 
sense of propriety by giving it a massive coat of 
white or blue, or other colour, according to pre- 
dilection. This is the kind of utensil that figures 
in the Jacobite lyric “ Our goodman came hame at 
e’en.” The goodwife, with Stuart sympathies, has 
a wanderer in hiding, and as her lord, return- 
ing from the day’s occupations, nears home, he 
is first struck by the unusual appearance of “a 
saddle horse” on the premises, and astonished to 
learn that his mother-in-law has ented his 
spouse with a cow wearing a saddle. Then his 
attention is arrested by a pair of jack boots “ where 
nae boots should be.” Feminine ingenuity 
promptly explains that failing eyesight confounds 
things that are perfectly distinct for ordinary 
observation, for the supposed boots are ‘‘ but a 
pair of water stoups” sent by the cooper. Surprise 
naturally deepens, and the astonished discoverer 
exclaims :— 


"Far hae I riden 
And farer hae I gane, 
But siller spurs on water stoups, 
Saw I never nane. 
See Herd’s ‘ Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs,’ 
ed. 1791. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


I have seen such pitchers in old farm-houses in 
the neighbourhood of Gacé, Basse Normandie. I 
once saw one at Rouen, and I have several times 
noticed them in villages in the Seine Inférieure. 
They are made of wooden staves, which are kept 
in position by iron hoops. The French name for 
this kind of vessel is un broc (pronounced bro). 

F. J. Baruo, 

Clapham, 


Otney (8" §. xi. 5, 135, 217).—Inasmuch as I 


in reply to my special inquiry by hn ee 
the correct local ant A of the name of 
town of Olney, there could have been no misunder- 
standing whatever on my part as to bis mean- 
ing; the query being as to a matter of fact, no 
opinion was called for, nor any given by me. The 
local pronunciation of a place-name is controlled 
by custom, and not by education, and the “ upper 
and middle classes” have no voice in the matter, 
Although beside the question, I may state in 
position that “the lower orders,” as E. 8S. W. 
pleased to class his late flock, prevail in a vast 
majority in the town of Cowper ; and that I have 
heard its name pronounced elsewhere, (1) as 
formerly written, Oulney (i.¢., with the oul as in 
soul), and not “with the ol as in pole,” which is 
impossible ; (2) as if spelt Ownly; (3) as Ol’/ney. 
I certainly cannot advise the acceptation of 
E. 8. W.’s dictum herein. Ww. 


It is to be feared that E. S, W. is too modem 
in his pronunciation, I remember many years ago 
the noble owner of a fine old place near Olney 
instructing a new comer, a young curate, that he 
must not sound the second letter of Olney. The 
name rhymed, he said, to pony. He added that 
the spelling of village names thereabout was no 
guide to their pronunciation. He would, I am 
sure, have been shocked to hear Ravenston and 
Lavenden pronounced as words of three syllables, 
for in those days no one made them more than 
two. They were called Rahnsun and Lahndan, 
the vowel of the former syllable in each having the 
same sound as the a in father. In those days Gay- 
burst was a monoysllable rhyming with bear’st, 
nowadays people make it two syllables, and one 
may regret that the village schoolmaster, who 
rhymes Derby with Kirby, finds a supporter in 
£.8. W. For myself I shudder to think of the 
sound that Gloucester and Worcester must take in 
his lips, and I marvel if he ever heard speak of the 
great houses of Cholmondeley and 


Hizarre, Countess Netson S. xi. 248).— 
Hilare, third daughter of Sir Robert Barlow, 
G.C.B., by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Garrett, married, first, on 27 Feb., 1817, her 
cousin George Ulric Barlow, the eldest son of Sir 
George Barlow, Bart., who died on 29 June, 1824 
She married, secondly, on 26 March, 1829, William, 
Earl Nelson, who died on 28 Feb., 1835; and, 
thirdly, on 7 Feb. 1837, George Thomas Knight. 
She died in Paris on 22 Dec., weer sae 


Four Common Misquorations 8. x. 474, 
523; xi. 91).—Mr. Cecit Wittson is right in 
his conjecture that Mr. Chotzner’s “ ultra crepidam” 
is not an unexplainable misquotation. The form 
** Ne sutor ultra crepidam” came into. use a8 


quoted the ipsissima verba of Mr, Wright, written 


Latin roverb, It apyears as such in the cdl 
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lection, ‘ Adagia,’ typ. Wechel, fol., 1629, which | and cows’ horns. Hence, probably by a false 
contains all those in common use which occur in etymology, the word “ lantern ” came to be spelt as 
b 


Latin, at p. 63. That it is not a misquotation | above. 


e notion that the word is a “ corruption 


without intention is apparent, as “ supra crepidam” | of lamp-horn” is as old at least as 1617, for Min- 


is given in the passage from Pliny, ‘ N. H.,’ xxxv. 


10, which states the origin of it in fall. There is 


sheu, in his ‘Ductor in Linguas,’ bas, s. “lanterne”; 
“L. Laterna, quod in ea ignis lateat. Laterna Punica, 


mention from Athenzeus of a similar proverb of the | Cornu apud Plaut: in Ampbit: quod corneis lamellis cir- 
musician Stratonicus in reference to a blacksmith ¢ umelusa sit, ut ventorum flabra arceat, quasi lampe 


critic, “ Non sentis, inquit, te ultra malleam loqui.” 
Biichmann,‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ Berl., 1892, p. 392, 
in his notice of the line, has: ‘‘ Ne sutor supra 
(nicht ; ultra) crepidam.” A similar proverb is 
calceus,” or ‘* Ne major sit pede calceus.” Lucian 
refers to the proverb more than once, ‘ Adagia,’ 
u, 8, p. 510, Ep. Marsa. 


A still earlier example of “Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam ” is to be found in “ Epitome | Chiliadum 
Adagiorum | Erasmi Roterodami, | Ad Oommo- 
diorem | Studiosoruam Usum | Per Hadrianum | 
Barlandum | Consori| pta.| Basiles Anno | 
M.D. XXVIII.” :— 

“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,—Monemur non iudicare de 
re, que sit ab arte quam didicerimus aliena. Historiam 
a sit natum um habes candide lector apud 

um, 


It almost seems as though the proverb was so 
familiar in the form ‘‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” 
that Erasmus wrote it down in that form in spite 
of his knowledge of the shape in which it appeared 
in Pliny. Jounson Batty. 

Ryton Rectory. 


The old proverb of “ Ne sutor’supra crepidam,” 
of which Pliny seems to have first made literary 
use in his story of Apelles and the cobbler, has 
been abundantly discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 3% 
&. iii, 302 ; x. 169, 235, 323, 401 ; 4" S. iii, 296, 
$20, 396, 412, 441, 471. It was probably the fine 
ear of Erasmus which gave the adagium the 


smoother turn it now possesses. 
W. F. Pripgacx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 
Gibbon, 7? under the influence 
of a tutor who “ forgot that he a duty to per- 


form,” writes ‘‘ Uno avulso,” in recording how, in 
consideration of his feeble health, his father, de- 
tirous to keep the name Edward in the family, 
bestowed it again on the second son, and then 
on four more. However, ‘‘quinque avulsis,” the 
five juniors being carried off in their infancy, “ non 


F. OC. Braxseox Terry. 


Lerrer or Lorp Brron S. ix. 86, 112, 
132, 156, 197, 273).—Mr. Morray was 
good enough to examine the letter to Galignani 
dated 27 April, 1819, which had come into my 
hands under circumstances that led me into 
supposing that it was none other than the original, 
penned by Lord Byron. Oareful inspection, how- 
ever, revealed to Ma. Murray, as well as to my 
less practised eye, the fact that the document was 
but an engraved facsimile of the original, produced 
no doubt to serve as a frontispiece in the 
editions of Byron’s works published by Galignani. 
I owe it to the courtesy of Mr. Murray that I am 
no longer imposed upon by this distinctly clever 
impression of the original. Sruart Bevan. 
[See 7 8, xii. 347, 389; 8 8, i, 


(1" 8. iv. 443, 507 ; v. 139, 520; 
S. ix. 509 ; 4% §S. viii. 278).—The origin of this 
word has been frequently discussed in the early 
days of ‘N. & Q.,’ and it seems clear that it was 
in use before 1672, when it is employed by Pepys. 
The late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel gives an extract 
from Lilly’s catalogue, in which it occurs in the 
title-page of a book dated 1612 (3" S. ix. 509); it 
is also employed in ‘ Theophania’ (1655, p. 147), 
and Blount, in his ‘Glossographia’ (third edition, 
1670), explains its meaning. Joun Hess, 


Jessamy (8 §. xi. 148, 213).—When Gold- 
smith spoke of Mary Horneck as a ‘“‘ Jessamy 
Bride,” I do not think that he invented the epithet, 
but simply used a word known to him in order to 
express his idea of Mary’s sweetness, daintiness, 
and gracefulness. That “ jessamy” is equivalent 
to the jasmine flower can, I believe, admit of little 
doubt. ‘“Jessimy” had been already used 
Pepys, in his ‘ Diary,’ 15 Feb., 1668/9: “I di 
this day call at the New Exchange, and bought 
her a pair of green silk stockings, and garters, and 
shoe-strings, and two pair of jessimy gloves, all 
coming to about 28s.” Mr. S. W. Beck, in ‘ Gloves, 
their Annals and Associations,’ 1883, p. 163, 


deficit primus,” a fortunate survival of the first and 
fittest. KILuicrEw. 


remarks that 
“In a tabular statement, drawn up in obedience to 


“Lanrnorn” (8 S. xi. 163, 217).—The Rev. | 
A. 8. Palmer, in his ‘ Folk-Etymology,’ states that | 
Amer claims for King Alfred the honour of being | 
the original inventor of horn lanterns, which by a) 
skilfal invention he caused to be made of wood | 


the commands of ‘The Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners for the Treaty of Commerce with France,’ 
and ‘humbly tendered to their Lordships,’ in 1674, 
setting forth the particulars of the trade between the 
two countries, ‘Jessamin Gloves’ appear among the 
‘Toys for Women and Children, Fans, Laces, Point 


Laces, rich embroidered garments, beds, and vest 
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ments, which are of incredible 4 from 
value,’ imported 


With regard to the use of jasmine, E. Phillips's 
* New World of Words,’ ed. 1720, bas :— 

** Jasmin, or Jessemin (Lat.), a shrub, the flowers of 
which are of a delicate smell, and chiefly used to per- 
fume gloves, to make Jessemin-Butter, &c. 

Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue’ shows that in Grose’s day “‘jessamy” 
had come to be applied to a dandy, for he defines 
the word as ‘‘a smart jemmy fellow, a fopling.” 
He defines ‘‘ jemmy fellow” as a “smart spruce 
fellow.” Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ has: “ Jemmy- 
Jessamy. A fop, or dandy.” 

Is the expression “ Jessamy Bride” coming into 
general use? I have met with it more than once 
recently, and a novel by Frankfort Moore, just 
published, is called ‘ The Jessamy Bride.’ 

F, O. Brrxsece Terry. 


Gretya Green Marriages (8* §, ix. 61, 149 
389).—In the Penny Illustrated Paper, 2 Jan., I 
find the death of Willie Laing reported. He is 
the last of the Gretna Green “‘ priests,” and his 
age is given as eighty-five. ‘N, & Q.’ is the 
repository of much information on this subject, 
perhaps some reader could furnish fuller parti- 
culars. I also extract from a sub-leader of the 
Daily Telegraph, 20 Jan., the following :— 

‘An interesting link with the past has been broken 

the death of John Howe, described as the last of the 

retna Green post-boys, who lost his life, prosaically 
enough, from a fall to the ground while engaged in clean- 
ing the windows of a Carlisle bank. In the days of 
runaway matches he was ‘on the strength’ of the posting 
establishment of the Bush Hotel, which was one of the 
most famous we on the road from the south 
to Gretna Green. In this capacity he no doubt piloted 
many an eloping couple across the border to the ‘ black- 
smith’s,’ so that he must have had as much on his con- 
science as most men who live to the age of seventy-seven.” 

W. A. Hewpzrson. 
Dablin. 


ix THE Poems sy Surrey 
Wryarr §. xi. 161, 253).—O. OC. B.’s 
dictum on ear-rhymes under this heading must not 
be allowed to pass uncontradicted. It may be 
news to him, but it is nevertheless a fact, that in 
the body of educated society whose seat is in Lon- 
don, and from whom our standard of pronunciation 
is derived, Jordan is pronounced Jawdan, and such 
words as born and dawn have exactly the same 
rhyming sound. In other words the r, except so 
far as it is used to broaden the sound, is perfectly 
silent, In the body of which I speak there are no 
doubt to be found exceptions, like Mr. Gladstone, 
who through life have preserved a slight colouring 
of local pronunciation ; but this is always made a 
subject of remark, and helps to prove the existence 
of the rule. Iam not saying that the pronuncia- 
tion of our educated ety is superior to that 


a much more forcible and virile manner of speech, 
which is to be preferred to the colourless pattern 
in vogue ; but that is beside the question; the fact 
re as I have stated, and O. O. B. is wro 
Inconnexion with this be ed 
that eye-rhymes are very ly ming recog- 
ies of postical licence, used to eke 
out the exigencies of verse. These, if too fre- 
quently indulged in, would be destructive of rhyme, 
for poetry and painting have this distinction, that 
the one appeals to the mind through the ear and 
the other to the mind through the eye. It is true 
that the eye is often called into requisition in the 
former case, when poetry is dethroned from its 
proper office and is perused in private ; but even 
then the sound is present in imagination, and 
poetry would not be poetry without that accom- 
paniment. In making this statement I lay myself 
open to contradiction by that numerous class who, 
possessing a defective ear, look only or mainly to 
> are apt to judge it from an impe 

Deadgolat. It is from this standpoint that 
Browning is crowned king, though nowhere in his 
poetry will you find such a combination of power 
and sound as is to be found in Lear’s curse, 


Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world, 


or == beautiful metrical composition as in Words- 
worth’s, 

With sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged. 
But the subject is a very wide and attractive one, 
and if I expand it farther I shall be exceeding the 
limits allowed by ‘ N. & 

Howcomse Incuzsy. 


‘PLAYING THE WAG”=PLAYING THE TRUANT 
(8" §. vii. 7, 153; viii. 32, '77).—It is some time 
ago now since my query anent the origin of this 
schoolboys’ phrase appeared in these columns, but 
we are still without any satisfactory evidence as to 
its inception. I should have been very glad had the 
mystery been cleared up. All we seem to know of 
it is that it is a phrase common among the “young 
ideas ” to express “absenteeism” from school during 
school-hours—improper “absenteeism” is, of course, 
meant here—but whence the saying originall 
sprang is shrouded in a sort of mystery. Even in 
the latest and best of slang dictionaries—to wit, 
‘Slang and its Analogues,’ by Mr. J. S. Farmer— 
we find but little information. Mr. Farmer has it 
that ‘*To play the Charley wag” is a specimen of 
schoolboy slang, signifying “to absent oneself from 
school without leave”; healso gives another — 
of the word, with which we are not here concer 
Nothing is said about its etymology, which is pre- 
sumably unknown. As with Mr. Farmer, so with 
most other lexicographers. It is singularly strange 
so little is known of so popular a phrase. 

Two years ago or so the question was raised in 


of many localities, Indeed, from the North comes 


the well-known “ Notes and Queries” columns of 
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the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. Many corre- 

spondents replied ; but, with the exception of the 

following, from a Mr. H. Bourn, of Whickham, we 

ee Mr. Bourn wrote as 
ws :— 


“Some time since the origin of the phraso ‘ Play- 


ing the wag ’ was asked for, without, I believe, any satis- 
factory explanation being forthcoming. When conversing 


with an old man at Swalweil the other day, he informed 
me that, when he attended school in that village eighty 
years ago, if a echolar Jeft the school for a few minutes, 
8 plummet, suspended from the ceiling by a string, was 
set in motion, and should the scholar not return before 
the plummet ceased to vibrate or wag he was told by the 
master he had been ‘ playing the wag’ (during the wag- 
ging of the plummet), for which he was punished. May 
not the phrase ‘ Playing the wag’ have been afterwards 
applied to the scholar who absented himself from school 

t the command of his parents ” — Newcastle 

eekly Chronicle, 20 July, 1895, 

Now I think it will be agreed this item of 
Mr. Bourn’s is exceedingly interesting, and, as he 
ventures to surmise, the ‘‘ plummet-wagging” may 
probably have given rise to the schoolboys’ saying 
we now know. But, of course, we must not be too 
precipitate. All of us would like to hear some- 
thing more of the arrangement Mr. Bourn speaks 
of. I am not quite sure of the locality of Swal- 
well, but it is in che North Country. There are a 
number of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who, upon this 
intimation, may be disposed to make some inquiries 
as to whether the proceedings of the pedagogue 
referred to in the extract above were common, and 
whatever else might suggest itself. 

One other point, in conclusion, presents itself. 
How comes “ Charley” in connexion with “ Wag” ? 
As Sr. Swirain has mentioned, Wag is a synonym 
for Oharley ; it is a sort of nickname for the latter— 
not only in Lincolnshire, may I add, but else- 
where, In London it is far from uncommon. I 
should not like to say how many times I myself 
have been called so, nor Charley-wag. It might 
be added that school children may often be heard 


Ate the paling, and the bag. 


is a favourite name for children in their 
» Whence comes ‘‘Oharley-wag” in the 
rhyme? Another rhyme I have 
in ring-games in 
London is, 
Charley likes his ale and beer, 
Charley likes his brandy, 
Charley likes to kiss the girls, 
As sweet as sugar-and-candy. 
Probably only one of many such rhymes, I wish 
thank of your readers to 
y query, trust we may yet hear something 
farther,” P. Harz. 


’s hi ily, as 
documents abundantly show, spelt their name with 


a final ¢«. The particular genealogy of the Dou- 
galston Grahams, of whom he was a cadet, can be 
found on reference to the Transactions of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society some years back. 
The general Dougalston descent will be found 
in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ under the name of 
Graham-Campbell of Shirvan. 

At present I cannot remember whom Lord Eas- 
dale married, but I think I am right in saying that 
he left no son, and that his only daughter married 
William Mure of Caldwell, M.P. for the county of 
Renfrew. 

The tomb of Lord Easdale is, or not a long time 
ago was, to be seen in the churchyard of Old 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh. James 


“Braye” §. xi. 227).— Surely the 
*‘N. E. D.’ must have come an awful cropper 
over this word. The word is krang, kreng, crang, 
Datch kreng = carcase. Webster gives several 
other words connected with the whale fishery. 

Tuomas J, JEAKES. 


Is this word correct? The word familiar to me 
in this connexion is krang or kreng, which is 
apparently a Danish word. ©. R. Hatrnes, 

Uppingham. 


Suetra (8S, x, 434, 521; xi. 155).—When I 
wrote my first reply to Mr. Sampson I had not at 
hand the Jow of the Gipsy-Lore Society, and 
was, therefore, obliged to take upon my own 
shoulders the responsibility for the errors of which 
he accused me, although I felt almost sure that, as 
I had picked up practically all I knew of Shelta 
from the pages of that noble magazine, the bad 
must have been derived from it along with the 
good. During the early part of this year I have 
had time to hunt the matter up; but although the 
result exceeded my anticipations, I should not have 
thought it worth while to prolong the corre- 
spondence by writing a second edition of my 
defence had not Mr. Sampson forced me to do so 
by his second criticism. It is a not unfitting 
retribution that, like his Scriptural prototype, in 
pulling down the house of the Philistine he should 
involve himself in the ruin ; for, as much to my 
astonishment as it will be to the readers of his 
denunciation of my “ innocence of any knowl 
of Shelta,” I find that it was from his own artiele 
in the second volume of the Journal that I acquired 
every one of my evil ways. From him I learned 
to call Shelta a “dialect” (p. 209 ; Leland and 
Crofton have committed the same crime, so that 
we make a quartet of ignoramuses), and from him 
I learned to use the terms “‘ cant” and “ slang 
without discrimination (see in ial his comments 
on the word “‘rum,” p. 217). These I still con- 
sider non-essentials, but Mr. Sampson also led me 
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(p. 213). The latter admirable expression is bis 
own coinage ; and after finding grouped under it 
by him such words as graft (craft), gratch (watch), 
greddycoat (petticoat), I may be pardoned for 
putting down mizard, &c., under the same. “ No 
very precise line of demarcation can be drawn 
between this and Shelta proper,” says Mr. Samp- 
80N (p. 208). 

Seriously, no one has a greater respect for Mr. 
Sampson or the work he has done than I have, and 
it is a little hard that, after doing my best to follow 
in his footsteps, I should be rewarded only with a 
kick. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Gitiman or Gitman Famity 8. xi. 222).— 
I have a number of books bought by my father at 
the auction sale, circa 1864, of the effects, at his 
residence in Montpelier Row, Twickenham, of the 
late Mr. William Gillman, formerly private secre- 
tary to Queen Adelaide. One of these is ‘Some 
Recollections of the Last Days of His late Majesty 
King William the Fourth,’ Hatchard, 1837. It is 
signed and dated “J. R. W., Bushey House, 
July 14th, 1837,” and inscribed on the inside of 
the front fly-leaf, “W. Gillman, Esq., with the 
kind regards of J. R. W., Marlborough House, 
Jan. 30, 1840.” At pp. 18-20 a Mr. Wood 
is mentioned, apparently chaplain. Was this 
“J. R. W."? Tuomas J, JEAKES. 


It is interesting to see how the alleged Welsh 
descent of this family now crumbles away at the 
hands of an expert. Knowing nothing of Welsh 
pedigrees, I abstained from meddling with them in 
my review of the history of this family in the 
current number of the Genealogist ; but I think I 
have there shown that the name is not Welsh, and 
that the family came from Surrey. 


Watrer Rye. 
Frognal House, Hampstead. 


Eacies Caprorep at Warertoo (8" §, xi. 27, 
89, 194).—A graphic description of the capture of 
the eagle and standard of the 105th French In- 
fantry of the Line by Capt. Clark-Kennedy, of the 
Royal Dragoons, is to be found in Siborne’s ‘ Water- 
loo Campaign.’ Capt. Clark, as he was then 
named, cut down the French standard-bearer, and 
was proceeding to cut off the eagle from the 
standard, when Corporal Stiles, who was riding 
behind him, exclaimed, “Oh! don’t do that, sir, 
you will spoil it!” Capt. Clark then banded the 
eagle and standard to Corporal Stiles, remarking 
to him, *‘ Mind, it is mine,” and ordered him to 
convey it out of action. I quote from memory, as 
I have not got Siborne’s book to refer to. Corporal 
Stiles was afterwards given a commission, and Capt. 
Clark, who was slightly wounded, afterwards served 
in the Scots Greys as Capt. Clark-Kennedy. The 
eagle and standard are now, I believe, in Chelsea 
Hospital, and Sir Arthur Clifton bad in his pos- 


session a receipt for them. Sir Arthur Clifton was 
in command of the at Waterloo, and when 
the regiment was at Brighton in 1866, that receipt 
was framed and hung up in his house, and he pro- 
mised Col. Wardlaw, then commanding the regi- 
ment, to give it to the regiment at his death. The 
gallant old general died about two years after, and 
the regiment tried to get possession of the docu- 
ment ; but it seems to have been mislaid, though 
doubtless it may be found in the possession of his 
descendants. it may be interesting to mention 
that in the year 1862 the original Parade States for 
June 19, 1815, of the Royals, the Greys, and the 
Inniskillings were found at the bottom of an 
orderly-room chest of the Royals when they were 
in Dublin that year. These had been sent in to 
Sir A. Clifton, as senior colonel of ‘‘the Union 
Brigade,” the morning after the great battle, 
Those of the Greys and Inniskillings were sent to 
their respective regiments, and that of the Royals 
is now one of the valued treasures of the ante-room 
of the officers’ mess. The gallant Greys of course 
captured the eagle of the 45th French Regiment, 
and if an infantry regiment could lay claim to the 
proud distinction I think we should have heard of 
it ere this, though I recollect that it was reported 
that three eagles were taken at Waterloo, the third 
by an infantry regiment. ArTtHur Mesnam, 
late Captain Royal Dragoons, 


Rep, Warr, S. x. 294).—The song 
‘The Red, White, and Blue,’ which we sang in 
Crimean days, was in honour of Britannia, and re- 
joiced in the co-operation of our redcoats and blue- 
jackets, white being common to both in various 
ways. Britannia’s banners are 

Borne by the Red, White, and Blue, 
her flag is 
The boast of the Red, White, and Blue, 


and, finally, 
May both to their colours prove true, 
The Army and Navy for ever, 

Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue, 
There is no direct mention of the colours of our 
own flag still less any reference to similarity 
to those of the French flag. 

But why should the adoption by Russia of the 
same three colours present difficulties not felt in 
the case of France? All depends on how the 
colours are displayed ; and though other countries 
may have the same arrangement of our national 
anthem, none is likely to adopt our arrangement 
of our national flag. Indeed, considering the 
difficulties that it presents to many of us, it wou 
be unwise to attempt it. D, mentions St. Andrew's 
cross as borne on the Russian flag. This charge is 
so often omitted in delineations of our own 
that the fact of the feature being common to 
well escape observation. 
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Tat Loncest Worps Tae Lay- 
evace (8 S, xi, 204).—The quotation from a news- 
paper of 1894 in the ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
under the word “ Disproportionableness,” to the 
effect that “ a correspondent has submitted the word 
‘disproportionabl ’ as the longest in the English 

’ has awakened the interest of persons 
fond of such statistics, One of these submits that 
“ anthropomorphologically,” which is quoted from 
a theological work of 1850, has two letters more, 
and is the longest word that has as yet appeared in 
the ‘ Dictionary.’ He thinks that it will hold the 
“record ” for some time to come, at least. This, 
of course, does not reckon names of chemical com- 
pounds and their derivatives, such as “ trioxy- 
methylanthraquinonic ” or ‘‘ dichlorhydroquinone- 
disulphonic,” which outstrip all reckoning. 

J. A. H. Mornay. 


Scorr’s Morratirr’ (8 S. xi. 169, 255) 
—It was not “at Bankhill, near Lockerby,” that 
Robert Paterson died, but at Bankend, Caerlave- 
tock, some seven miles from Dumfries, W. S. 


Pour-stinp (8 S. xi. 66).—Your correspondent 
may be interested to know that pur appears twice 
in Wright’s ‘ Vocabularies,’ ed. by R. P. Wiilcker, 
1884. Archbishop Alfric’s ‘Vocabulary’ of the 
tenth century has, col. 116, 1. 41: “ Bicoca, 
haeferblacte, wel pur”; and an Anglo-Saxon 
Vocabulary ’ of the eleventh century has, col, 285, 
10: Onagratulus, raradumbla, paet bis pur.” 

is given col. 460, 1. 19, and glossed 
raredumle, Wiilcker in a note explains “‘for 
onocrotalus, a bittern.” Col. 195, 1. 27, however, 
has: “ Buban, raredumle.” Buban Wiilcker con- 
siders an error for bubo or bubonem. There seems 
to be some doubt, therefore, as to whether pur 
means a bittern. Toller’s edition of Bosworth’s 
‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’ has pur, and quotes 
from the ‘ Vocabularies’ as above for the use of 
pur, adding: ‘“‘ Purre, two sea-birds, the tern 
and the black-headed gull ; pirre-, pyr-maw, a sea 
bird, E.D.S. publ, ‘ Antrim and Down Glossary,’” 
oller explains pur as a bittern, but puts a query 
after the latter word. Prof. Skeat agrees with 
r correspondent as to the derivation of purblind. 
or the early use of pure as an adverb we may 
compare: ‘“‘ Natheless there is gode Londe in 
tum place; but it is pure litille, as men seyn” 
(‘The Voiage and Travaile’ of Sir John Maundeville, 
& xi. p. 130, ed. by J. O. Halliwell, 1866). 

Wedgwood’s ‘Dictionary’ compares Du. puur, 
pare, simple, only ; puursteken, altogether ; puur- 
steken blind, altogether blind ; Sw. dial. purblind, 
totally blind. F. Brreseck Terry. 


by bittern? sea-gull?” 


given, but merely from In 


Dutch we have a word ki 

it is not certain that the word is derived from 

kip=fowl, hen. Of. Franck, ‘ Etymologisch 
oordenboek.’ A. E. H. Swarn. 
Almeloo, 


Joun Anpré (8" §. xi. 8, 56, 192, 238).— 
Winthrop Sargent, in his ‘Life of Major John 
André,’ says his father 
“had his dwelling and his place of business under one 
roof in Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. He later 
removed his household to a country seat at Clapton, 
called the Manor House, This building, now used for a 
school, is still standing opposite to Brook House, Clapton 
Gate, and the graves of several of its former occupants 
are to be seen in Hackney Churchyard, hard by the old 


Tower,” 
father died at the house in em 
M. D. B. D. 


ippig for purblind, but 


John André’s 
April, 1769. 


Some interesting particulars of the latter end of 
André, in part gleaned from the lips of the land- 
lord of the place of his confinement at Old Tappan, 
are given in one (L, iv.) of a series of ‘ Original 
Letters, descriptive of a Natural History Tour in 
North America,’ by T. W., in Loudon’s Magazine 
of Natural History for March, 1831, vol. iv. 
No. 18, pp. 112-114. The letter is dated “ Hud- 
son River, May, 1823,” and a sketch of André’s 
last resting-place is given—a wild spot, amidst 
bare, rocky hills, interspersed with trees—the 
grave itself shadowed by a willow; a note is 
appended, to the effect that André’s remains “ were 
lately ” transferred to Westminster Abbey. 

Tomas J. JEAKES. 


Eanrty Steam Naviaation (8 xi. 88, 150). 
—lIn the ‘ Life of Robert Fulton and a History of 
Steam Navigation,’ by Thomas W. Knox (N.Y., 
Patnams, 1886), there is a print of the Savannah 
and an account of the trip to England :-— 

‘*The Savannah was of three hundred and eighty tons 
burthen, built as a sailing packet, but bought when 
launched and fitted up as a steamer, She was fitted 
with engines and machinery for working a pair of paddle- 
wheels, so constructed that they could be shipped or 
unshipped at pleasure, and carried seventy-five tons of 
coal and twenty-five cords of wood,” 5.0. H 


Burlington, Vermont. 


The Americans claim the Savannah to have been 
the first steamboat that crossed the Atlantic in 
the year 1819, but there is every reason to believe 
that she was a full-rigged sailing ship fitted with 
a steam appliance, used only as an auxiliary. At 
the last reference the operation of removing the 
paddle-wheels is said to have occupied half an 
hour, and in a recent number of the New York 
Times the paddle-wheels were described as being 
“ stowed on deck during a storm or at other times 
for fear of having them washed ~~) ™ certainly a 


unique as . In Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates,’ from the edition, the entry under the 
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head of “Steam Engine” has read “ The Savannah, 
steamer”; but in the twentieth and last edition it 
has been altered to ‘‘The Savannah, aided by 
steam.” The same publication also gives “ Rising 
Sun, a steamer built by Lord Cochrane, crossed 
the Atlantic, 1818.” Oan any correspondent refer 
me to an account of this vessel ? 


Everarp Home CoLEemMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Epwarp Svurroy, Eart (8 S. xi. 
248).—See G. E. O.’s ‘Complete Peerage,’ vol. iii. 
183, and Burke’s ‘ Extinct Pp. 


Guost-Names xi. 64, 134, 233).—In 
September, 1862, Prince Ion Ghica—afterwards 
for some years Roumanian Minister in London— 
brought his eldest son Demetrius to be educated 
in Eagland, and placed him at Wellington College 
under my care. At Wellington every boy has a 
separate cubicle, over the door of which are painted 
the boy’s name and school number. By some 
accident a mistake was made by the painter, and 
my pupil’s name appeared over his door as Chica, 
instead of Ghica, There was a man engaged to 
attend to the cricket ground and pavilion, who 
came from the neighbouring village of Finchamp- 
stead, Berks, and who occasionally went into the 
dormitories with bats, balls, &c., belonging to the 
eleven. In this way he saw and was much struck 
with the anusual name Chica; and it so took his 
fancy that he thought it would be a beautiful name 
for a girl. He pronounced the word with the i 
short, Chica, although, of course, my pupil’s name 
is always pronounced as if it were spelled Gheeka 
Not long after, this man’s wife presented him with 
a daughter, and he did not fail to carry out his 
intention, to the great astonishment of the officiating 
clergyman. A copy of the baptismal register lies 
before me as I write :— 

** 1865, April 2. Chicca Emily, da. of Abraham and 
Eleanor Spratley, Finchampstead, Labourer. Rich* T. 
Llewellin.” 

Mr. Liewellin, the then curate of Finchampstead, 
entered the name with a phonetic spelling, and 
naturally made inquiry as to its origin. From 
him the story which I have told above came through 
the Rev. Thomas Mozley, who then lived at 
Finchampstead, to Abp. Benson, then head master 
of Wellington College, and he told me. 

OC. W. 
Wokingham. 


An Earty Corrine Macuaine (8 xi. 226). 
—A still earlier machine is mentioned in Pastor 
Moritz’s account of his ‘Travels in England in 
1782.’ He says (p. 29 of Cassell’s National 
Library edition) :— 

**T saw for the first time, at Mr. Wendeborn’s, a very 
useful machine, which is little known in Germany, or at 
least not much used. This is a press in which, by means 


of very strong iron springs, a written pee ae 
printed on another blank paper, and you thus save your. 
self the trouble of copying, and at the same time 
multiply your own handwriting. Mr, Wendeborn makes 
use of this machine every time he sends manuscri 
abroad, of which he wishes to keep a copy. 

hine was of mahogany, and cost pretty high.” 

The ‘N. E. D.,’ s.v. “Copying,” says that a 
copying machine was first patented in 1780 by 
James Watt. a ana was the machine 
used by the carefal Mr. Wendeborn. 

G. L. 


The machine was evidently the old device of 
placing a sheet of carbonized ee between the 
sheet written on and that intended for the copy. 
A plate of japanned iron used to be placed u 
neath the second sheet to secure the requisite 
resistance. The “manifold writer” still, I believe, 
in use was an improvement on the above. 

E. 


Cacors (8 S. xi. 28).—Among the ‘ Notices to 
Correspondents’ in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4° S. viii. 522, the 
following reply is given, which, from the references 
furnished, I cannot do better than quote in its 
entirety :— 

** Some account of the will be found in Derwent 
Conway's ‘ Travels in the Pyrenees’ (‘ Constable's Mie 
cellany,’ vol. Ixvii.); Mr. Grattan’s novel, ‘The Cagot’s 
Hut’ (‘Parlour Library’); Magasin Pittoresque for 
1834 and 1840; and‘N, & Q.,’ 1" 8, iv, 190, 331, 387; 
v. 428, 493.” 

The Rev. Taomas W. Wess, M.A., of Hardwick 
Vicarage, Hay, South Wales (4% S. ix. 129), 
offered to give further information on this curious 


_ | subject on receipt ee line from the querist. 


ERARD Home CoLema¥. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ Hanpicap” xi, 247, 270).—The two 
passages from G. Daniel to which Dr. Munna? 
makes reference, and one of which he — may 
seem to explain each other, if placed side by side 

1. Trinarchodia, ‘ Henry V.,’ st. 98 :— 

The Treasurer (how double is his curse ? 
Hee bore the Bagge betray’d him !) for a Price 
Mercates his Maister, to extend his Purse : 
And handy-cappes some 
2. ‘Idyll, ii, 120 :— 
Even those who now command 

The inexorable Roman, were but what 

One Step had given: Handy-Capps in Fate. 

This second passage will be made the clearer if 
after “ command ” we insert a comma, und 
ing, “Even those who now have the mastery, 
viz., ** the inexorable Roman.” Now the meaning 
of the first can scarcely be mistaken. 
is speaking (with allusion, of course, to Judas 
Iscariot) of the conspirators who plotted against 
Henry V. immediately before his invasion # 
France. Their story is best known th < 
speech (Shakspeare, ‘Henry V.,’ II. ii.), 
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mercy that was quick in us of late,” &c., where we 
may well remark these words :— 
And thie man 

Hath for a few light crowns lightly conspired, 

And sworn unto the Practices of ce, 
So Daniel’s words, “handicaps some crowns,” 
must certainly mean, he puts his hand in the cap 
to draw a lot, he stands to win or lose, and wins 
by the handicap process a few crowns. 

Thence it will be fairly easy to explain the 

eof the ‘Idyl.’ The Romans have beaten 
nibal, but they are only “ Handicaps in Fate,” 
winners by luck ; their victory is a case of handi- 
cap, they have but drawn the winning lot, not 
conquered through greater virtue. 

Daniel’s use of “ handicap” as a verb seems to 
show that the phrase in his time must have been 
in common usage. It is strange, therefore, that 
De. Murray has no other example except that of 
Pepys from the seventeenth century. 

C. B. Mount. 

Oxford. 


Tar Deats or Miss Rosa Barnurst (8* 
xi, 266).—*N. & Q.’ is nothing if not strictly 
accurate in its facts. My old friend Mr. Picx- 
ror will forgive me for stating that Bishop 
Bathurst of Norwich died, not in 1834, but 
3 April, 1837. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c, 
A Critical Study of Nullification in South Carolina. 
By David Franklin Houston, A.M. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tus is the third volume of the series of the ‘‘ Harvard 
Historical Studies.” It is one of the best monographs 
on any single political complication occurring in recent 
days which we remember to have seen. We trust it may 
be widely read and Laem pondered over in this 
country. There are far more Englishmen at the present 
time who take an intelligent interest in the history of 
the United States than there were before the secessionist 
war; but we doubt if we have many readers who could 
a clear statement of what was the exact meaning in 
th Carolina politics of the word “ nullification.” 
People blessed with good memories which extend back 
to the thirties will call to mind that the word often 
in our newspapers, The nullification dispute, 
which very nearly led to civil war, was a question 
of protection versus free trade, The inbabitants of the 
Northern States were then, as they are now, @ manu- 
ng people, and they imagined that it was to their 
interest to levy heavy protective duties on those foreign 
products which could compete with theirs. South Carolina 
was almost entirely agricultural, and these heavy taxes 
on imports had long been felt to be a crying injustice. 
‘¢ was, however, a far stronger motive behind. At 
the time when the American union was formed no clear 
definition was formulated regarding the relations of the 
several states to the central government at Washington, 
That the states were not bound to the central authority 
in the way that Scotland and Wales are to England was 
ited by all American statesmen; but the views of 
the most eminent among them were widely divergeut one 


from another. There was no inoconsiderable body among 
Southern politicians who held that each state was a 
sovereign unit, and might cut itself loose from the 
central authority at pleasure. There cannot be much 
doubt that bad it not been for the tact and firmness of 
President Jackson the nullifiers would, in the thirties, 
have driven South Carolina into secession. Had such a 
catastrophe occurred at that time it is useless to specu- 
late on what would have been the result, Though by 
a modification of tariffe the danger was tided over for 
thirty years, opinions did not change, and the terrible 
secession war was the result. Those who are interested 
in the history of that bloody conflict will learn much 
by a study of Mr. Houston’s pages, which show how 
long secession had been leavening the Soutbern mind, 


First Si in a Pedigree and Family Record, B 
4. Woolward. (Stock.) 
THIs consists merely of a skeleton form, to be filled in 
with names, births, deaths, ages, &c., and we think that 
there was scarcely any need for it. Most people who 
have any care for family history know that such facts 
are necessarily to be set down, and the tables do not go 
back beyond the grandparents of the writer who is 
cappened, to fill up the blanks. 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society announces for 
10 June the annual meeting of that flourishing society, 
with Sir Arthur Vicars, F.8.A., Ulster King of Arms, in 
the chair, Mr, Dexter Allen resumes his ‘ American 
Notes.’ Among the plates reproduced is one of great 
beauty and interest, that of Philip oy Duke of 
Bouillon. A full account of this is given by Mr. A. A. 
Bethune-Baker. 


Very little is there this month in the Fortnighily that 
can be discussed in pages from which all forms of con- 
troversy are supposed to be banished. Mr. Traill’s clever 
skit, ‘Our Learned Philbellenes’ has a delightful literary 
flavour, but is as controversial in character as any of the 

pers on avowedly political subjects, and ‘A German 
Poet of Revolt’ implies, by its very title, that the themes 
dealt with are likely to breed offence in some quarters, 
A curious product of modern influences is Arno Holz, 
the poet thus labelled. We are unable to share the 
admiration for him expressed by the writer, Mr. Laurie 
Magnus, but are doubtless unable to judge in translations 
of the merits of poems which we encounter for the first 
time. The comparison instituted by Mr. Edward Salmon 
in his “ 1497-1897: East and West” does not strike us 
as of any very special significance. ‘ Feminism in France’ 
is interesting. The movement so called answers to our 
woman's rights associations.—‘ Ronsard and his Ven- 
domois,’ by M. Jules Jussserand, which appears in the 
Nineteenth Century, bas an admirable literary flavour, 
such as is to be expected from one of the best French 
antiquaries and writers. A picturesque account is given 
of that district by the Loir which shares in the claim 
to be the garden of France, It is interesting to read 
once more of the experiences of Ronsard with ghosts 
which are still sup to haunt the cave dwellings and 
their neighourhood, These uncanny creaturer, as Ron- 
sard alleges, treat him with uncomfortable freedom. 
M. Jusserand compares Ronsard with La Fontaine and 
Burns, The entire article is a model in its way. Another 
pleasant paper is that of Mr. Sparrow on ‘ Goethe as a 
Stage Manager,’ In this the defence of Goethe against 
portions of the arraignment of George Henry Lewes ig 
undertaken with much zeal and conducted with some 
asperity. Lewes was, Mr. Sparrow holds, “the victim 
of ludicrous theories on the drama,” and inconvenient 
facts would obtrude themselves oddly in “ his whimsical 
restless mind.” Sir Algernon West depicts ‘Social 
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eae the Queen’s Reign.’ How marvellous 
are these is, of course, known to every observer. It 
gives a curious idea of advance to find that while in 1837 
eighty thousand letters were posted, the numbers now 
annually sent reach two hundred millions, The views 
expressed are, on the whole, consoling. There is much 
concerning the eternal feminine. Mr. Whibley writes 
strongly on ‘ The Encroachment of Women,’ and there is 
much debate as to ‘How Poor Ladies Live.’—‘ A Friend 
of Kings’ is the title, not too well chosen, of a spirited 
account, in the New, of the Prince de Ligne, a very 
interesting and, in a sense, important personage, Mr. 
C, F. Keary continues his ‘ Phantasies,’ which are cer- 
tainly more fantastic than ever. The Rev, E. T. Brown 
supplies a readable causerte on Spenser, Is it, however, 
a fact that the sceptre of the ‘ Faerie Queen’ is barren, 
and that her empire is an empire of make-believe? It is 
very probable that the modern journalist, and perhaps 
the university prizeman, may not read Spenser; but 
in the country there are hundreds who do, and a man who 
knew nothing of the poem could have little claim to the 
position of an English scholar, We are not sharers in the 
pessimistic views on such subjects that prevail, and we 
hold that the number of those who not only read, but 
can quote Spenser is greatly in excess of what is generally 
supposed.—The Century is largely occupied with Ame- 
rican subjects, and especially with General Grant, of 
whom there are one or two good a, and whose 
campaigning and whose tomb are both depicted. ‘ Old 
Georgetown’ has an agreeable antiquarian flavour, and 
has many pleasing pictures of bygone beauties. A con- 
siderable class of general ra will be interested 
in the pictures of ‘Wheeling in Tyrolean Valleys.’ ‘A 
New American Sculptor’ brings to general knowledge 
George Grey Barnard, a man of remarkable gifts and 
powers. ‘New Conditions in Central Africa’ repays atten- 
tion. Two newly discovered portraits of Jeanne d’Are are 
given. One of these portraits at least presents the maid 
in sufficiently formidable guise.—Scridner’s gives an 
essay of Mr. Coamo Monkhouse on ‘ Mr. Wiliiam Quiller 
Orcbardson, K.A..’ with reproductions of many of the 
artist’s works, including a sketch for the famous ‘ Queen 
of the Swords,’ and an engraving of the be | charming 
and less-known ‘Farmer's Daughter.’ ‘The Art of 
Travel’ has some spirited illustrations of scenes of 
ocean journeys. Part III. of ‘ London as seen —_— D. 
Gibson’ depicts our parks. ‘ Odysseus and Trelawny’ 
has, among other designs, a striking portrait of the 
would-be bandit Edward John Trelawny. ‘Bird 
Pictures’ and ‘A Roman Easter’ may both be com- 
mended to attention.—The frontispiece to the Pall Mail 
consists of a pretty view on Oulton Broad. Lady New- 
ton sends some interesting facsimile reproductions of a 
‘Caxton Missale.’ ‘Levens Hall,’ a charmingly pictur- 
esque spot, is illustrated from photographs and described 
by Mrs. Bagot (of Levens), A good account is given of 
Honiton and its lace. Part II. appears of the ‘ Major 
Tactics of Chess.’ There is an excellent illustration of 
‘Trout Fishing,’ The comic illustrations constitute a 
well-known and acceptable feature.—In Temple Bar an 
article on ‘ Prospects of Literature’ holds that there is a 
distinct degradation of tone in the modern novel, ‘An 
Ideal Lady Letter Writer’ deals with Mrs. Vigors, with 
whose epistolary productions we have less familiarity 
than we ought to possess. ‘The Birds of Tennyson’ isa 
pleasing piece of literary criticiem.—Mr. Leslie Stephen 
gives, in the Corndill, ‘The Story of Scott’s Ruin,’ 
utting that matter in an entirely new light. Sir Edward 
trachey has some valuable ‘ Recollections of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. ‘Pages from a Private Diary,’ 
remain amusing.— Edward Lear's ‘ Leaf from the Journal 


gives some records of the extortions to which 
travellers among the Arabs are exposed. ‘Unwritten 
Books’ deals with works that have been seriously con. 
templated, and not with works of fantasy as we anticipated, 
There is an important paper on ‘The Famine in India,’ 
—Mr. Schiitz Wilson writes in the Gentleman's on 
‘Goethe and Weimar.’ ‘Round Pevensey Marsh’ will 
interest the and ‘Kambula’s War-Club’ the 
anthropologist.—The ish Illustrated bas a finely 
illustrated paper on ‘The Shah at Home,’ with an 
excellent portrait of the Shab. Mr, Clark Russell gives 
further pictures from the life of Nelson. *The Hamlet’ 
is poetically illustrated. The magazine remains a miracle 
of cheapness.—Mr, Hudeon’s ‘ Early Spring in Savernake 
Forest,’ in Zongman’s, has some delightful descriptions 
of nataral objects. Mr. Grant Allen popularizes scien. 
tific research on ‘ The Living Earth.’ fir Lang is enter. 
taining in ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’—Chapman's has 
abundance of stirring fiction. 

CassELL’s Gazetteer, Part XLIII., Oxhey to Pettinsin, 


has a plate of Peterborough and others of Pens. 
‘enzance, and Pembroke, There is no view of 
enrith, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 
Joun Kine (“Jesmas: Desmas”),—G. 
or Jesmas, is said to be the name of the impenitent thi 
on the cross, and Desmas of the penitent. See Brewer's 
* Dictionary of Phrase and Fable.’ The book you seek, 
beginning with “A Help to Discourse,” and following 
with “ Epigrams, Epitaphs, Riddles, Country Man's Coun- 
cillor,” &c., is unfamiliar to us. We do not know, as 
there is no title-page, how to trace it. 

E. Watrorp (“ Five Reasons for Drinking ”’).—In the 
‘Wild Garland’ of Isaac J. Reeve, vol, ii., this appears 
as follows :— 

Si bene commemini, cause sunt quinque bibendi 

Hospitis adventus, praesens sitis, atque futura 

Aut vini bonitar, aut qualibet altera causa, 

The lines are attributed to Pére Sirmond, and are said 
to be translated by Dean Aldrich :— 

Good wine; a friend ; or being dry; 

Or lest we should be by-and-by; as 

Or any other reason why. 


Owt (“Great Scott”’)—The meaning and origin of 
this phrase are unknown, For a conjecture see the 
‘ Dictionary of Slang,’ by Barrére and Leland, just issued 
by G, Bell & Sons. We fancy that it is but a substituted 
form of “ Great God,” and Love discouraged inquiry in 
consequence, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


of a Landscape Painter,’ which appears in Macmillan’s, 
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NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, NOTES and QUERIES will be 
ublished on THURSDAY, at 2 o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than 10 o’clock on WEDNESDAY 
Morning. 
r[RADESMEN’S ©. CARDS, Ball Tickets, Shop Bills, 


Begravet Advertisements, &c.— WANTED to 


Good COLLECTION of Last Century Specimens.—J, 
5, Pall Mall-piace, London 


R. GILDERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge, UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ‘ANTIQUARIAN 

INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C. 


M, GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 
MATERIAL for FAMILY HISTORIES on moderate terms. 
~ Abstracts, which are the backbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates. 


Care of Greenberg & Co. 80, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


K- PLATES DESIGNED and ENGRAVED 
in Best Style Copper, or Steel. Specimens sent on 
application, One Getting ¢ om Set, viz. : (1) Modern Heraldic ; (2) Medi- 
eval; Non-Heraldic.— THOMAS MOKING, 52, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. Established 1791. 
A LEAFLET on BOOK-PLATES sent free 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC wor 
2%, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, 
Information upon all Matters connected 4 
HERALDRY and GENEALOGY. 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Public Archives. 
Armorial 1 Bearings Painted in Oil or Water Colours. 
G charts 


Heraldic Engraving —Book-Piates, teals, Dies, &c. 
Designs charged for, but deducted trom cost of order. 


Alu OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedil Y pro- 
cured. Acknowledged the most expert = go extant. 
male +5 4 to — 8 Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—Books Bought, 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 


and, West 23rd-street, New York, and BEDFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the iL by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most ‘favourable terms, orders for their 
owe STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


Catalogues sent on 


AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
Stick in your Scraps with 
TICKPHAST PASTE, 


Mugh better than Gum. 6d. and 1s. with strong, useful Brush. 
by Scationers, Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Factory, Sugar Loaf-court, E.C. 


In imperial Svo. Vol. II, (I—Q), pp. 888. 
ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 


FREDBRIC BOASE. Sains pearly 6,200 concise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died since ith an Index of the most 
interesting matter. 30s net, carriage. free. “As a work of 4 
the book is just what it should be."’—T7imes, April 14, 1892. 

Some copies of Volume I are still on sale at 30s. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro. 


Second Edition, price 4d. 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA FR 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick-lane, B.C. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
Has = reached a edition, which enables 
thie excellent juction the facta of astronomy to be brought ep 


EDWARD euaswenn, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fifth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 


most interesting Facts in the His of Cometary Astronom 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. FP. RAS 


Well adapted to their purpose.” 
A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
BDWARD pam... 26 and 97, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
REMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


men connected with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Bei th in Ancient 
W.T. LYNN, BA. 


London : B. STANFORD, stent 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W 
W BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LISRARY.—Square 1émo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


Atheneum ant , such are ‘The 
Fall of Harald Hardrada,’ ‘ Old bow,’ ‘Marston M 
Johan,’ the soldier's name for the famous Dake of Marlborough, which is 
& specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor's Vengeance’ is a vividly told 
story Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,” 

‘ Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to ali who have British blood in their veins. 
Dr. Bennett's contribution wili be welcome. Dr. Bennett's 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read them.”’ 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square lémo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 


Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Xechylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 


pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, good 
view. Three —_ walk from the town and common.—Write K.G., 


W M. é GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.°, 


i 


OT ES and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd, 1892, 
contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGE CLINCH, of the British Museum 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 


THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

CLIFFORD’S INN. 

OLD SERJEANTS’ INN. 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY LANE. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-CUURT. 
Price 4d. ; by post, 4}d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, nat Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
-hancery-lane, E.C. 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


W HSMITH & OY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage paid, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


ad (J.).—PERSIA, the LAND of the IMAMS: a Narrative of Travel and Residence, 1871-85 ose 

BATES (8. KATHARINE).—KALEIDOSOOPE : "ys Scenes from East to wun Travels in Aus- 
ti New Zealand, China, Japan, Alaska, &. en 

BELL (C. —FROM PHARAOH to With Montbard. 
Royal 8vo.__... ove 

mace (HENRY). "— ARTISTIC TRAVEL in ‘NORMANDY, BRITTANY, “the ‘PYRENEES, 

SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 130 Illustrations ... 
BONVALOT (GABRIEBL).—THROUGH the HBART of ASIA, over the ‘PAMIR to INDIA. With 20 


Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... coe ooo oes we 
BUTLER (A. J.).—COURT LIFE in EGYPT. Illustrated ... et 
Conway (Sir WILLIAM MARTIN).—IN the KARAKORAM- HIMALAYAS. Act 300 200 THhustrations by 

Routes, be . 2 vols, ove 

DAVIS (Rev. B. J.), M.A. _LIFE in ASIATIO TURKEY: Journal of ‘Travel ‘Cilicia (Pedias and 
Trachea), Isauria, and Parts of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. With Maps and I i pe 
DRURY (Col. H.) REMINISCENCES of LIFE and SPORT -- SOUTHERN — eco ooo 


EGYPT : Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By G. EBERS. Translated by CLARA BELL. With 
an Introduction and Notes by S. BIRCH, D.C.L., &c. Profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 4 

ELLIS (Major A. B.).—The EWE-SPEAKING PEOPLES of the SLAVE COAST of wer AFRICA: 
their , Customs, Laws, Languages, &c. wn 

The TSHI-SPEAKING of the coast of ‘wrer AFRICA: their 

Manners, Customs, Laws, Language, &c. on 

WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS ... 

FARTHEST BAST and SOUTH-WEST: Notes on a Journey Home through Japan, Australasia, 
America by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. 8vo. .. and 

GESSI (Pasha R.).—_SEVEN YEARS in the ‘being: ‘a Recora of lorations, Adventures, 
Campaigns against the Arab Slave Hunters .. Exp and 

H. H.).—The CRUISE of the MARCHRSA"” to KAMSCHATKA and NEW 

UINEA. With Maps and Illustrations... eee ove ove 

(R.).—AUSTRALIANA ; or, My Early Life 
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